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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


I. INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION CONTRASTED WITH INTERNA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


In the early years of the sixteenth century, Henry IV. of 
France and his minister Sully were busy elaborating what they 
called the Great Design. Christian Europe, excluding Mus- 
covy, was to be formed into an organized body with a govern- 
ment—legislative, judicial, executive—backed by a common 
force of two hundred and seventy-three thousand Soldiers and 
one hundred and seventeen great ships. For this purpose its 
political boundaries were to be rearranged in a very thorough- 
going manner, so that six hereditary and six elective crowns with 
three republics should form the fifteen states of the federation, 
sufficiently equal in strength to secure its stability. Even the 
internal affairs of these states were to be so far subject to the 
common government that domestic wars of religious and po- 
litical factions should be prevented equally with international 
wars. The king and the minister well knew that such an 
institution could only be established by force, and it may be 
doubted whether they dreamed of its establishment as possible 
even as the result of the enterprises which Henry was prepar- 
ing when the knife of Ravaillac ended his life. 

But even the visions with which kings and ministers amuse 


themselves require some explanation when they depart so far 
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from the common” Arbitration and mediation were not un- 
known. There has never been a time in history when they 
were unknown, and they had often been the instruments of 
maintaining peace. Why, then, did Henry and Sully not take 
them as the basis of the method by which they dreamed of 
securing perpetual peace? The answer is that the renaissance 
had not quite spent its force, and the renaissance, like France 
herself, was bold and logical. Over independent states there 
could be no power to enforce submission to arbitration or per- 
formance of anaward. The path which had led to the existence 
of so much social order as was enjoyed within a state was 
the submission of individuals to government. Perpetual peace 
could not exist between states unless they, too, submitted 
to some government, sacrificing a part of their independence 
to found an ordered commonwealth of nations. At the same 
time the slow processes of evolution had not been studied ; 
what the best spirits of that age saw to be ultimately necessary 
they could not believe to be immediately impossible. 

The vision of the Great Design long haunted thinkers, 
though statesmen had done with it. Saint Pierre, Bentham, 
and Kant in the eighteenth century—even Saint Simon in the 
opening of the nineteenth—formed projects of perpetual peace, 
founded on the submission of states to government, though, 
not having armies at their back, they could not imitate their 
illustrious forerunners by proposing the preliminary rearrange- 
ment of Christendom. But, now, thinkers, too, are no longer 
under the spell. They have turned from sketching imaginary 
international governments to the more practical, or more im- 
mediately practical, task of promoting international arbitra- 
tion. Two powerful causes have contributed to this change 
of line. 

First, the idea of national independence has grown so much 
in strength that even a theorist would now hesitate to advocate 

athe surrender of any part of that independence. The world 
of Henry and Sully was one in which a very large number of 
men, including many of the best and most earnest, felt them- 
selves nearer, even for purposes of action, to foreigners of their 
religion than to their fellow-countrymen of a different religion. 
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Of this state of things the only remaining trace is the senti- 
ment which would disturb national politics in order to restore 
the temporal power of the papacy—a sentiment of such lim- 
ited influence that it may be regarded as one of those excep- 
tions which prove rules—the rule in this case being the su- 
premacy of the state tie in the modern world. Again, in the 
time of Henry and Sully the liberties known and valued in 
the larger part of Europe were chiefly provincial and municipal 
liberties. If these were left untouched, a province or a city 
bore with equanimity its transfer from one larger political 
aggregate to another, in neither of which was it allowed much 
influence on the conduct of the greater affairs of state. But 
now every Christian country is permeated by a national life; 
its people are powerful and conscious factors in determining 
its international attitude, even though their power to do so may 
not be recognized in its constitutiona? forms; they are deeply 
attached to the independent national existence which they feel 
to be their own existence. 

Secondly, abundant experience of international arbitrations 
has proved that the awards given in them are generally carried 
out. Logic may reiterate the warning that there is no security 
for their being carried out, but the theoretical imperfection of 
arbitrations arising from this cause is not felt to be practically 
a great deduction from the value of the service which they can 
render to peace. 

The two causes which have been noticed may be summed 
up by saying that thinkers have turned from schemes of inter- 
national government to promoting international arbitration, 
because the surrender of any part of national independence is 
felt to be at once less possible and less necessary. 

Here, however, before I leave the subject of international 
government, I would guard myself against being supposed to 
imply that the ultimate destiny of civilization will not be in that 
direction. What is clear is that an ordered commonwealth of 
nations will not come about by constitution-mongering, but it 
is not clear that evolution is not working for it. Let any one 
consider the authority which during the present century has 
been assumed by the great powers of Europe, and exercised 
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by them at the Congress of Vienna in 1814-15, and at that of 
Berlin in 1878. Let him consider the prohibitions against 
exercising the belligerent right of blockade, to which powers 
not recognized as great ones have now to submit—as the 
Chilian insurgents of 1891, who were not allowed to blockade 
Valparaiso and Iquique, though their belligerent right in 
respect of contraband of war was not disputed; and Japan, 
which was not allowed to blockade the treaty-ports of China. 
It will be difficult for him to resist the conviction that the ten- 
dencies are already in operation which in a remote future may 
crystallize into some form of international government. But 
the hint, though it may be given, is not one on which it would 
be useful to enlarge. In certain matters of politics it is easier 
to look forward a thousand years than fifty. By observing the 
point towards which the great streams of tendency in history 
converge, a glimpse may sometimes be obtained of a distant 
goal, but the route by which that goal will be reached will 
depend on those unpredictable combinations which we call 
chance. Your friend is in London; you have reason to believe 
that he is going to Edinburgh, but whether he will travel by 
York, Leeds, or Preston depends on circumstances in his 
affairs of which you are ignorant. The streams of tendency 
may be deflected in their course by obstacles which loom large 
for a time and then disappear in their turn. We may believe 
that a thousand years hence there will be a United States of 
Europe and a United States of all America, without pledging 
ourselves to the belief that that consummation will be sensibly 
nearer fifty years hence than it is now.- Our duty in the in- 
terest of peace is to pursue it on the line which at present is 
that of least resistance, and that is certainly the promotion of 
international arbitration without demanding an organized se- 
curity that the awards of arbitrators will be obeyed; in other 
words, without trying to convert international arbitration into 
international judicature. 


II. ARBITRATION CONTRASTED WITH MEDIATION. 


Having thus cleared the ground for our subject on one side 
by contrasting arbitration with government, it will be well to 
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clear it on another side by pointing out the difference between 
arbitration and mediation. Arbitration is a proceeding in@ 
which a difference is referred, by the agreement of the parties, 
to the decision of one or more arbitrators. The agreement 
may be a special one made for the case, or it may be a general 
one for referring differences of a certain defined class, when- 
ever such may arise between the parties, or it may be one for 
referring all differences which shall arise between the parties. 
The essential point is that the arbitrators are required to decide 
the difference—that is, to pronounce sentence on the question 
of right. To propose a compromise, or to recommend what 
they think best to be done, in the sense in which best is dis- 
tinguished from most just, is not within their province, but is 
the province of a mediator. 

Arbitrations may take place either between private persons 
in a state or between states. If the parties are private per- 
sons, the agreement by which they refer their difference to the 
arbitrators may be a binding one by the law of their state, so 
that, as the result of contract, the award of the arbitrators will 
be enforced as effectually as if it were the judgment of a court. 
When the parties are sovereign states, the sentence of the 
arbitrators will merely create a new right between them. Sup- 
pose that state A was in the right in the original difference, 
but that the award is given in favor of state B, the good faith 
of the arbitrators being unimpeachable, B now has a right 
by contract to have the award performed, though he cannot 
invoke any legal process for its enforcement. If B was also 
originally in the right, it has this new right added to its 
original claim. 

Mediation also may take place either between private per- 
sons or between states, only in the former case the term would 
scarcely be used, because it is so simple for private persons to 
seek the advice of a common friend that a formal name is 
scarcely wanted for the proceeding. But between statesmen 
giving advice is a serious matter. Neither between private 
persons nor between states does a new right arise out of the 
advice given, but when a state commits itself to an opinion 
about what two other powers had best do, the hope arises on 
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the one side and the fear on the other, or perhaps the fear on 
both sides, that it may interfere actively in support of its opin- 
ion. Even if the state which has given the advice is so plainly 
without any interest in the question that its interference is not 
to be expected, still, the advice may add a moral weight to 
the side towards which it most leans, and moral weight is of 
great importance in the society of states, in which approval or 
disapproval has to find an outlet in any way that it can, for want 
of organized channels in which its pressure may be brought to 
bear. Hence, between states trying to bring two parties to- 
gether, every amicable means, even without passing sentence 
on the justice of their respective claims, is an important pro- 
ceeding, known by the technical name of mediation, or, in its 
less formal shape, by that of good offices. 

We may now mark the position of international arbitration 
as a mean between mediation on the one hand, and the Great 
Design, or what Tennyson called “the parliament of man, the 
federation of the world,” on the other hand. Unlike media- 
tion, arbitration calls for a sentence; but, unlike the Great 


Design, arbitration, when international, calls for no enforce- 
ment of that sentence, trusting to the good sense and good 
feeling of the party against whom it is pronounced, and to the 
pressure of international opinion on him. 


III. GENERAL CONSENT THAT THERE ARE LIMITS TO INTERNA- 
TIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Such being the nature of the subject with which we are con- 
cerned, the first question which meets us is whether the efforts 
of statesmen should be limited to promoting arbitration in 
every special instance to which it seems possible to apply it, or 
whether they should try to conclude general arbitration treaties, 
by which the states that may be parties to them shall agree 
to refer to arbitration either all their differences or all falling 
within a certain description. Here we encounter at the outset 
the fact that scarcely any one appears to think that the reference 
of all international differences to arbitration is possible. The 
Pan-American Congress of 1890 adopted a “ Plan of Arbi- 
tration,’ of which Article 4 ran thus: “The sole ques- 
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tions excepted from the provisions of the preceding articles 
are those which, in the judgment of any one of the nations 
involved in the controversy, may imperil its independence, in 
which case for such nation arbitration shall be optional, but it 
shall be obligatory upon the adversary power.” This plan 
received the votes of sixteen of the nineteen American repub- 
lics, including the United States, the three wanting being 
Chili, Uruguay, and San Domingo. Similarly, M. Dreyfus, 
one of the latest and most enthusiastic supporters of arbitra- 
tion, writes: “ There are controversies to which there can be 
no obligation to apply it. When the independence or the in- 
tegrity of a nation is at stake, all the treaties in the world could 
not force that nation to accept it.” * Other writers add honor 
to independence and territorial integrity as excepting a differ- 
ence from arbitration. It is true that treaties have been con- 
cluded by which states have pledged themselves to refer to 
arbitration all differences without exception, but so far as Iam 
aware these have only been between Switzerland, Spain, or 
Belgium on the one side and American or African republics 
on the other side, and between Portugal and the Nether- 
lands; all of them countries between which any difference 
falling within the principles of exception above noticed is so 
improbable that their governments might well think it un- 
necessary to be at the trouble of formulating a condition to 
meet such a case. We must, then, admit that, by general con- 
sent, there are some limits to international arbitration, and we 
have to ask whether it is possible to assign those limits in a 
treaty with sufficient clearness. 


IV. CAN THE LIMITS TO INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION BE AS- 
SIGNED ? 


The word “independence,” when used in this connection, 
is extremely vague. The independence of a nation is at stake, 
not only when the continuance of its separate existence as a 





* L’ Arbitrage International, par Ferdinand Dreyfus, avec une préface de 
Frédéric Passy, membre de 1’Institut, Paris, 1892, p. 355. 
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nation is directly brought into question, nor even only when 
the question is one of reducing its limits so far as to make it 
difficult for the residue of the nation to maintain its separate 
existence. <A state is injured in its independence whenever, 
without menacing its separate existence, it is hindered in doing 
or not doing anything that an independent state may justly 
do or abstain from doing. Such a case will never appear on 
the face of an arbitrator’s sentence, because the sentence will 
always profess to follow the principles of justice in what it 
awards to be done or not to be done, but it will exist in fact 
whenever the sentence does not really follow the principles of 
justice. Therefore a clause in an arbitration treaty, by which 
a signatory state is allowed to refuse arbitration whenever in 
its judgment the controversy imperils its independence, will 
bear the interpretation that it may refuse arbitration whenever 
in its judgment a decision adverse to it would be so plainly 
unjust as to be an outrage to its independence. An exception, 
however, which was openly expressed to be of that width 
would go far to destroy the value of the treaty; while, on the 
other hand, if it should be meant to restrict the exception to 
cases in which the continued existence of the state as a sepa- 
rate member of the society of nations is thought to be imper- 
illed, then, first, it should be distinctly so expressed, and, sec- 
ondly, it is doubtful whether any two great powers would 
conclude a mutual arbitration treaty in which the exception 
was so restricted. 

The word “ honor,” though as above mentioned it has been 
used by writers, need not be particularly considered. If any 
satisfactory definition could be reached of the outrage to 
independence which should exempt a difference from arbitra- 
tion, that definition would cover all the cases in which the 
honor of a nation was so deeply at stake as to make arbitra- 
tion impossible. 

It is, perhaps, not difficult to perceive the idea which under- 
lies all the limitations of arbitration that have been proposed. 
It turns on the distinction between legal and political ques- 
tions. Legal questions are suitable for arbitration; political 
questions are in general not so. But the terms “legal” and 
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“political,” though they would probably be found intelligible 
enough for practical purposes, are not suitable for use in a 
treaty, seeing that they are not technical terms of international 
law recognized in diplomacy for the purpose of expressing a 
distinction. It will be worth our while to analyze the dis- 
tinction which they are suggested for expressing, and if the 
analysis should not result in hitting on language which might 
be used in a treaty, it will at least clear our views on the 
subject. 

By a legal difference between states, one is meant which 
can be settled by reference to known rules, having at their 
back that force which is derived from the general consent of 
the international society. We have nothing here to do with 
the circumstance that the force referred to, though very real, 
is unorganized, and therefore irregular in its action. Having 
agreed, as students of international arbitration and not of in- 
ternational government, to dismiss the question of enforcing 
awards, we have nothing to do with the mode of action of the 
force in question. We have only to do with the existence, in 
favor of each particular rule, of the consent from which the 
force arises. The rules which must govern a difference between 
states, in order that it may properly be described as a legal 
difference, must be known and generally consented to as the 
ground of international action, whatever form that action may 
take. This may be illustrated by examples. 

An arbitration is now pending between Great Britain and 
the Netherlands, the distinguished Russian jurist, M. Fr. de 
Martens being the arbitrator, in which damages are claimed 
for Carpenter, the captain of an Australian ship, the “ Costa 
Rica Packet,” by reason of his arrest in the Dutch East Indies 
and the mode in which he was dealt with there by the Dutch 
courts. Here the award must turn on the questions whether 
the Dutch authorities had jurisdiction in the case, and whether 
they exercised their jurisdiction in substantial conformity with 
the practice of civilized nations. International law is clear that 
the claim must fail if these questions are answered in the 
affirmative, and all that will be required, beyond the ascertain- 
ment of the facts, is therefore Dutch law and a moderate dose 
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of comparative jurisprudence. No case could more clearly be 
suitable for arbitration. 

Next let us consider the recent Behring Sea arbitration. 
No part of international law is better settled than the rules for 
the exercise of authority in time of peace on the high seas, and 
the conditions under which any part of the sea can be claimed 
by a state as being within its exclusive sovereignty are equally 
clear, subject to some question of measure in cases near the 
border-line of right, which did not arise with regard to the 
Behring Sea, and which, if it had arisen, would have fallen as 
reasonably within the discretion of an arbitrator as certain 
questions of measure in applying the principles of national 
law fall within the discretion of a judge. Here, therefore, was 
another legal difference marked out for arbitration by its 
nature, though the rules to be applied were exclusively those 
of international law. 

Now pass to the famous “ Alabama” arbitration. Here 
there had been a divergence of opinion between Great Britain 
and the United States as to the international rules with regard 
to the conduct required from neutrals in war, and so long as 
that divergence continued the question was not one for arbi- 
tration, unless any one will contend that arbitrators should 
be intrusted with the power of fixing doubtful law, as to which 
more will be said later. At any rate, the divergence in ques- 
tion made it impossible to settle the difference between the 
countries by rules known and consented to, and so prevented 
its being what is here called a legal difference. But as soon 
as the parties agreed on the Three Rules as applicable to the 
case, it only remained to apply those rules to the facts; in 
other words, the difference became a legal one and suitable 
for arbitration. 

As an example of a political difference we may take the 
following: By the treaty of Paris, which England and France 
imposed on Russia in 1856, at the close of the Crimean war, 
the Black Sea was neutralized, and Russia and Turkey en- 
gaged not to maintain or establish any maritime arsenal on its 
coast. Experience has not shown that such limitations of 
what a great power may do within its own territory can be 
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permanently upheld, however their imposition may suit the 
circumstances of a given moment; but where, as in this case, 
the treaty does not fix a term for its duration, the lapse of time 
or the change of circumstances that may give a claim for its 
rescission is quite indefinite. The claim to rescission de- 
pends on the political configuration of the world. How far 
have the dangers ceased to exist against which the limitation 
was intended to provide? And in answering this it must be 
remembered that not only the might of the different powers 
has to be looked to, but also their respective policies and de- 
signs. Again, if the dangers against which the limitation was 
intended to provide have not ceased to exist, it may still be 
asked whether the limitation is any ionger the wisest method 
of providing against them, whether the attempt to perpetuate 
it would not cause greater dangers in the actual political con- 
figuration. These are questions which elude all definition by 
rules. In 1871, Russia, taking advantage of the disablement 
of France, denounced the clauses which were obnoxious to 
her and proceeded to re-establish her arsenal at Sebastopol. 
The opinion was widely, perhaps generally, entertained in 
England that Russia had no fair claim so to act, but it was 
beyond the strength of any single power to maintain the 
clauses. A conference was assembled, a verbal tribute was 
paid to the binding character of treaties, and the limitations 
were removed by consent. Now, suppose that France had not 
been disabled, and had concurred with England in thinking 
that the Black Sea clauses of 1856 ought to be maintained, 
could such a difference between those powers and Russia 
have been referred to arbitration? An arbitrator must have 
said that from a legal point of view, which was the only one 
he could entertain, there were not two sides to the question; 
that it was past all doubt that a state cannot by a unilateral 
act put an end to a stipulation it had signed. But would any 
great power have been content for the political question to be 
so disposed of? Clearly not. As little would Parliament be 
content to be prevented from modifying contracts on the 
ground of public policy by the declaration of a judge, true as 
it would be, that a party cannot free himself single-handed 
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from a contract. Till “the parliament of man” becomes a 
fact, powers have to do for themselves what parliaments do 
for private persons. The case supposed would have been one 
in which the claim for relief would not have been repugnant 
on its face to the principles of international law. Almost all 
theorists on the subject agree that the tacit but undefined 
condition, redus sic stantibus, is attached to treaties. Even in 
England, thinkers like J. S. Mill approved the claim of Russia 
to relief. But the claim did not admit of being put in a legal 
shape, because the appreciation of the circumstances on which 
its true value depended could not be reduced to rule, but was 
a question for statesmen. 

Two objections may be anticipated to what has just been 
said. One will come from those who desire that every inter- 
national difference shall be settled on what have been here 
distinguished as legal grounds—that is, by rules known and 
consented to. They would condemn all international action 
which could not show such a ground, and respect the exist- 
ence of every legally existing arrangement for the alteration 
of which the approval of every state concerned could not be 
obtained. But not much time need be spent in repudiating a 
view of international duty which, for example, would condemn 
all interference on behalf of the Armenians or the Cretans, 
because it is impossible to qualify the independence of the 
Sultan or of any other power by legal definition. 

The other objection will take this shape. It will be ad- 
mitted that arbitration, strictly speaking, is a proceeding for 
obtaining a sentence on the legal right or wrong of a dispute. 
But it will be said that that is not what was meant in advo- 
cating arbitration as capable of being resorted to in all inter- 
national differences. It will be said that every international 
difference can and ought to be referred to some one with 
power to settle it in one way or another; on legal grounds if 
such can be found and are satisfactory; if not, then on all the 
grounds which would be open to statesmen in dealing with 
the case. The arbitrator is to be both judge and, if need be, 
legislator. He is to combine the offices of arbitrator and 
mediator, with the addition that when in the latter character 
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he proposes a solution not as what is legally just, but as what is 
best, his proposal shall have what the advice of a mediator 
has not, the same force as the award of an arbitrator, binding 
the parties and creating a new right between them. But this 
objection is not more practical than the other. It is very 
likely that in some cases of no great importance two nations 
may by special agreement create over themselves a jurisdic- 
tion of so far-reaching a character, but it is not to be imagined 
that any nation should in advance surrender its destiny to 
such a jurisdiction by a general treaty. 


V. CONCLUSIONS FROM THE FOREGOING. 


The foregoing considerations may lead us to the following 
conclusions: 

International arbitration is not a proceeding that can ever 
be applicable to all international differences, and some reser- 
vation must therefore be contained in every general arbitration 


treaty. 
It is difficult to describe the cases which are intended to be 
reserved by any terms which the negotiators of general arbi- 


tration treaties could trust to be understood in any precise 
sense, though some help may probably be given by well- 
chosen words. Even the danger to independence, which the 
Pan-American plan gives as the only reason for declining arbi- 
tration, may be a useful expression to employ, though it will 
not bear defining further. The reservation, in whatever terms 
it may be couched, must leave it substantially to the parties 
to decline the application of the treaty whenever they think it 
necessary to do so. 

But the nature of the cases which will not admit of arbitra- 
tion is clear enough, both from the reason of the thing and 
from the experience of arbitrations which has been gained, to 
make it probable that between parties of good faith there will 
be little difference of opinion as to the applicability of the 
remedy in particular cases. Therefore between such parties 
the employment of loose words to express the reservation 
will probably not do much harm. On the other hand, every 
refusal to apply a general arbitration treaty in a case in which 
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it ought to be applied will embitter the original difference 
by adding a charge of bad faith to the original cause of differ- 
ence. It will therefore be best to abstain from concluding 
general arbitration treaties except between states which can 
count on one another to work them in good faith. 

I believe that Great Britain and the United States are 
nations between which a general arbitration treaty may use- 
fully be concluded, provided that it be concluded, not under 
the impression that any treaties can be panaceas for inter- 
national differences, but after such discussion as may enlighten 
both nations about the reality and meaning of the reservation 
which the treaty will have to contain. 


VI. SHOULD ALL QUESTIONS OF LAW BE REFERRED TO ARBI- 
TRATION ? 


The cases for international arbitration have been described 
as legal ones, without pretending to scientific accuracy, but 
it is hoped with some practical degree of clearness. On this 
it may be asked whether, even where law is concerned, it is 
proper to intrust arbitrators with an unlimited power of 
declaring it. Where the law is so openly a matter of contro- 
versy that that controversy is a principal part of the difference 
to be settled, in which case the difference is not a legal one in 
the sense of calling only for the application of known and ad- 
mitted rules, it is scarcely possible to regard an arbitration as 
a proper means of declaring the law. International jurists of 
any eminence will almost certainly be known to lean to one 
side of the question or the other, and will therefore be unac- 
ceptable as arbitrators. Other jurists, and even judges of state 
courts who are not eminent international lawyers, would not 
be considered qualified to take what would bea great step 
towards legislating for the world on subjects with which they 
were not conversant. Crowned heads and statesmen, accus- 
tomed to weigh such questions, and acquainted by experience 
with their ramifications and bearings, are the class by whose 
judgment the disputed rule will in the main be ultimately 
fixed; but this will only be by their judgment as a class, 
when time and the varying circumstances of different occa- 
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sions have eliminated transient bias. Impartial and wise 
members of that class are difficult to find on each particular 
occasion. yThe best, and perhaps the only, way in which 
cases of disputed international law can be submitted to arbi- 
tration is that which was adopted in the “ Alabama” case— 
namely, by the parties agreeing, if possible, on rules to be 
applied pro hac vice, leaving those rules to make their way in 
the world afterwards or not, according to their merit. 

But another case may arise. The international rules to be 
applied may be well known and generally consented to by 
civilized mankind, and the claim of one party may have been 
brought forward in defiance of them. Is it a duty of the 
other party to submit to an arbitration on such a claim? “De- 
mands made in open defiance of law are common enough in 
private life, and are sometimes pushed as far as into the courts 
of justice, which in that event have the means of dealing with 
them quickly and sharply enough. They cannot be excluded 
from the courts, and the protection which private persons 
enjoy from the law of the land compensates them for the oc- 
casional annoyance which arises from the courts being open 
to all. But the law of nations, wanting as it is in organized 
instruments, confers no equal protection. Is it therefore 
always a sufficient argument as between states, “if your case 
is so clear, trust it to an arbitration”? This is a very impor- 
tant question, both as to the use which a state may properly 
make of the liberty reserved to it in a general arbitration 
treaty, and as to the propriety of refusing an arbitration in the 
absence of such a treaty. ' An illustration will best enable it 
to be understood, and one is unhappily at hand. 

In the difference now pending between Great Britain and 
Venezuela as to their boundary in Guiana, the Venezuela case 
avowedly comprises the following points: I do not say that 
it rests on them, for we are not here concerned to inquire 
what other points it may comprise. It is alleged (1) that the 
whole of Guiana came under the sovereignty of Spain by 
means of a papal grant and of discovery ; (2) that the effect of 
these titles in conferring sovereignty was not and is not limited 
by possession in fact, wherefore the Dutch could not advance 
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by settlement, even over unoccupied territory, beyond the 
limits within which Spain recognized them by the treaty of 
Munster in 1648, while the Spaniards were free to extend 
their settlements beyond the limits which they had then 
reached ; and (3) that, on questions of territorial sovereignty, 
international law admits no prescription but an immemorial 
one. Now, international prescription, short of being imme- 
morial, is admitted in principle by the great majority of 
jurists: no term of years has been fixed for it, and the neces- 
sary term may well vary with the circumstances, and be left 
to the decision of arbitrators if the principle be conceded. 
And the doctrines put forward by Venezuela concerning the 
papal grant and discovery without possession had been denied 
by Queen Elizabeth as early as 1580; the American colonies 
of England, past and present, had been built on their denial ; 
they are not maintained by any school of jurists; and the 
King of Spain had placed himself on much narrower ground 
during the Nootka Sound controversy in 1790. In these cir- 
cumstances it appeared to me that the doctrines adduced were 
frivolous, but that the demand for an arbitration on them was 
supported in a manner which might make mere frivolity 
serious. I accordingly wrote (London Zimes of 1oth February, 
1896) that it did not lie in the mouth of any nation to say 
that its claim was reasonable enough for it to be entitled to 
.an arbitration on it, and at the same time that the other party 
might feel secure of the arbitrators rejecting it. And I recom- 
mended that England, by a proceeding similar to that of the 
United States in the “ Alabama” case, should make it the con- 
dition of an arbitration that certain rules of law relating to the 
title to territory should be laid down to guide the arbitrators, 
-or else should limit an arbitration to such part of the territo- 
rial claim of Venezuela as did not plainly depend on the inad- 
missible doctrines. 

My opinion on the particular case which has been men- 
tioned may have been sound or otherwise. But in an article 
on international arbitration it would be impossible to pass 
over the point that a self-respecting nation can scarcely be 
called on to discuss before arbitrators doctrines which cannot 
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be denied without impertinently calling in question its own 
history and the general judgment of the world. 


VII. THE USE OF MEDIATION. 


Where the difference between two states is what has been 
roughly described as a political one, or where for any other 
reason an arbitration is impossible, it is a plain duty to seek 
the good offices or mediation of friendly powers. It is very 
unfortunate that this is so rarely done, at least in circumstances 
promising success to the remedy. Thus, the plenipotentiaries 
assembled at the Congress of Paris in 1856 recorded in their 
protocols the wish that states, “before appealing to arms, 
should have recourse, as far as circumstances may allow, to 
the good offices of a friendly power ;” and in the treaty which 
they concluded it was stipulated that, before the employment 
of force between Turkey and any of the other contracting 
parties, an opportunity should be afforded of preventing such 
an extremity by the mediation of the other contracting par- 
ties. Turkey appealed to this stipulation in 1877, as an 
answer to the declaration of war against her by Russia, after 
all the circumstances had been the subject of prolonged dis- 
cussion between her and the great Christian powers, whose 
united demands she had refused; and the appeal was naturally 
in vain. Though Russia alone was in arms, it was Christian 
Europe with which Turkey was in difference, and her appeal 
for mediation was substantially an appeal to her opponents to 
abandon, and to induce Russia to abandon, a part of their 
exigencies. If, in pursuance of the wish expressed by the 
plenipotentiaries of 1856, France and Prussia, in 1870, had 
invoked the mediation of the powers which were not con- 
cerned in their difference, there can be no doubt that means 
might have been found to save the honor of each country 
without a resort to war. 

It may be further observed that there is a class of cases in 
which mediation might usefully be combined with arbitration 
—namely, where a difference which calls for the application 
of legal rules can nevertheless not be entirely disposed of by 
such rules, For instance, suppose that in a boundary dispute 
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referred to arbitration it appeared that there was some terri- 
tory to which neither party could establish a title in accord- 
ance with the acknowledged rules of international law. It 
would be desirable that the arbitrator, after awarding to each 
party all that it could lawfully claim, should possess the power 
of a mediator to propose a division of what remained. And 
he might be clothed with that power by special agreement, 
where the possibility that occasion might arise for its exercise 
could be foreseen. I proposed that this course should be 
taken in the difference between Great Britain and Venezuela, 
considering that, after due effect had been given to possession 
and prescription, there might remain forests untrodden by 
civilized men to which no legal title could be made out (Lon- 
don Zimes, January 6, 18096). 


VIII. GENERAL CONCLUSION. 


It now only remains to impress on all whom this article 
may reach the duty of promoting international arbitration. 
To the statesmen who are believed to be engaged in nego- 
tiating some general arbitration treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States, it is only possible to wish God-speed. 
Those who are not engaged in such a task can more usefully 
occupy themselves with ideas than with plans: too little can 
be known from the outside of the mental attitude of those 
who are concerned in negotiating the treaty, or who will be 
chiefly concerned in working it if concluded, what difficulties 
may appear to them the most formidable, and what amount of 
good-will and flexibility can be relied on for overcoming in 
practice difficulties that look formidable on paper. And after 
all, a treaty of which the philanthropic provisions can only be 
concluded or applied with reservation bears a resemblance to 
those formal promises of amendment of which the moral value 
to a sinner depends on at least an attempt being made to carry 
them honestly into effect. Without such an attempt, the idle 
words may scarcely have even the negative merit of insignifi- 
cance which may be predicated of the Paris protocol in favor 
of mediation, they may lull the conscience to sleep and dis- 
credit a good cause. What is wanted is actually to have an 
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arbitration on every international difference which can be 
brought to admit of it, whether by application of a general 
arbitration treaty, if there should be such a treaty between the 
parties, or by special arrangement for the case. Every actual 
instance confirms the habit: it secures peace on the occasion, 
and makes it more likely that peace will be secured on future 
occasions. 

I spoke just now, advisedly, of international differences 
which can be brought to admit of arbitration. The great 
number of international arbitrations which there have been in 
recent years is sometimes paraded as though we were in the 
presence of the beginning of a process which only had to be 
continued in order to lead of itself to all but universal arbi- 
tration. There is some truth in that view, but there is also 
another side of the facts. Arbitration is already applied be- 
tween states to almost every difference which appears on the 
face of it to fall within the category which has been roughly 
described as legal. Those are not the differences out of which 
it need now be seriously apprehended that wars will arise. 
What is wanted is earnest effort to bring more or less within 
the range of arbitration differences which do not at first sight 
admit of it. It should be considered on each such occasion 
whether some part of the difference does not admit of arbitra- 
tration; whether, as to the rest, the powers of a mediator 
might not be given to the arbitrator; whether, if unlimited 
arbitration be impossible, it may not be possible to fence a 
reference by conditions securing the honor of the parties, and 
those real and great interests which they must not allow to be 
imperilled. If it should be found practicable to bring the 
parties together for the quasi-judicial discussion of any points 
before arbitrators, so much will have been withdrawn from the 
dangerous part of the case, and their temper for the diplomatic 
discussion of the remainder will probably have been improved. 
Shall I go further, and say that even some questions of politics 
and honor, questions affecting independence in the large and 
true meaning of the term, may be referred to arbitrators? To 
persons from whom, as from ordinary arbitrators, a sentence 
binding the parties should be required, although it cannot be 
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given on legal grounds? It is possible that this may be so, 
where the questions are not of vital importance, and where the 
arbitrators are carefully chosen with a view to the special 
nature of the difference. But to extend the practical bounds 
of arbitration in the ways indicated would be something more 
than to continue a process which can as yet be pronounced to 
be working, and will demand the active and intelligent co- 
Operation of statesmen and of public opinion on each available 
occasion. 

But for the encouragement of the lovers of peace it may be 
said that from various causes, some of which have been touched 
on above, international arbitration is in the air. When this 
happens to an idea, and as long as it continues to be the case, 
the power of the idea for good cannot be measured by logic, 
necessary as it is that we should do our best to understand 
the conditions in order to work with them. It is the season 
to raise our hopes, and do our utmost to try what the idea of 
international arbitration can accomplish. 


J. WESTLAKE. 
CHELSEA, ENGLAND, July 2, 1896. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL QUES- 
TION. 


One of the facts which demands the attention of scientific 
men and statesmen at the present day is the condition of 
international society. Indeed, there is no system of concrete, 
positive laws on the subject, determining what each state may 
do and what it must refrain from doing; that is to say, laws 
of the modus vivendi. Hence it is that an incessant warfare 
is being waged between politics and right, nourished by the 
tendency of governments to subordinate all their actions to 
the triumph of their own temporary interests in their relation- 
ship to actual conditions. 

In the graver. questions politics ordinarily takes prece- 
dence of right. Thus, for instance, in order to decide whether 
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certain provinces should be added to one state or another, 
whether the state’s territorial possessions should be enlarged 
or curtailed, whether the balance of power in certain regions 
should be settled in favor of one or another, whether such 
colonial expansion can be attained and justified, and so on,— 
the settlement of all these and similar questions depends on 
the secret labors of diplomacy and on the preponderance of 
the interests of one or the other. 

Now, since each government can sustain its political preten- 
sions only by means of its superior strength, each state en- 
deavors to increase its military force; and, as the power of a 
single government can no longer suffice, each seeks to 
strengthen itself by making alliances, by constantly increas- 
ing its armament, in order to gain by its own military re- 
sources and by the aid of such alliances the most effective 
means for insuring the triumph of its political policy. 

Conflicts are of frequent occurrence. Therefore, as there is 
no system of law obtaining among nations fitted to deter- 
mine on which side justice lies, and as besides we have no 
method for legally repressing abuses and preventing and 
repairing injuries to the rights of othtrs, the state which con- 
siders itself offended has no other redress.than to rely upon 
its own strength and to resort to the ruinous method of 
declaring war, in order to obtain reparation of the offence or 
execution of the obligations assumed. And since in war it 
is always the strongest that triumphs, the mistaken idea is 
admitted and accredited that in practice any pretension can be 
upheld if it only has force to back it up and make itself re- 
spected by others. For this reason every state during times 
of peace endeavors to prepare for war and aims at constantly 
strengthening its military power; and those states most 
anxious to be first study the most powerful means of offense 
and defence in order to be able in due time to succeed in war, 
and thus secure the triumph of their own political interests. 

From such a necessity arise the following results: that all 
the states of Europe are incessantly increasing their arma- 
ments during times of peace, the actual cost of which absorbs 
the greater part of the income of each country; that the Par- 
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liaments of these countries, in order to counterbalance the 
preponderance of rival powers, find themselves inevitably 
drawn into the current and obliged to approve of ever-in- 
creasing grants for military expenses. The worst of it is that 
no one can foresee to what point this incessant need of new 
armaments will be carried; for, as science every day perfects 
new methods of attack, this renders indispensable a continual 
revision of the methods of defence in order to enable the 
state to present sufficient resistance. It can thus be said that 
the chief energy of the nations during times of peace is ex- 
pended in efforts to increase their military forces in order to 
preserve the equilibrium of power; but they never seem to 
arrive at a point when they may safely consider themselves 
sufficiently prepared for war. “When ordinary resources do 
not suffice for the purpose, recourse must be had to extraor- 
dinary means. The appropriations are distributed over the 
balance-sheet for several successive years, and if it is found 
necessary to make still further provision, the governments that 
possess credit take refuge in a loan,—a policy accepted by the 
Parliaments as a painful necessity imposed on all in order to 
sufficiently protect the life and security of the state. It is true, 
wars have become less frequent, both because no government 
can positively rely upon success in war, and because all nations 
hesitate to begin hostilities, in dread and horror of its inevi- 
table consequences, /At the present day armed peace prevents 
war. But in order to lessen the danger of war with its dread- 
ful consequences, the disposition to increase the armament has 
become a perfect mania. In justification of the vast expenses 
caused by the excesses of militarism, ex-Chancellor Bismarck 
was wont to say that the money expended for the maintenance 
of military armaments is an insurance premium paid by the 
nations for the maintenance of peace,—a heavy premium, to 
be sure, but one which cannot be compared with the cost of 
war, even though successful. 

The attention of men of all classes has been turned to the 
evils which are the inevitable result of a condition so costly 
and insecure as the present one of armed peace, including the 
possibility of war with all its horrors and attendant economic 
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misfortunes; and of late years the regrets and complaints 
caused by this state of things have become more general and 
more frequent. 

Not only students who contemplate the dangers of the 
present situation and of the future, but also the working-people 
and their associations, and all those who live by industry, by 
commerce, by enterprise, or by manual work,—all have ac- 
quired the earnest conviction that it is necessary to put an 
end to the social disorder resulting from armed peace and 
excessive militarism, and that some method must be found to 
provide for the modus vivendi of civilized nations. This convic- 
tion, which is everywhere becoming popular, finds a powerful 
echo in the minds of those who observe how this state of 
things aggravates the social problem. Indeed, thoughtful 
men are convinced that,'in order to satisfy the just demands of 
the social democracy,—which asks for a more just distribution 
of the profits of industry, a larger field for the development of 
every kind of activity and labor, and greater well-being for 
all,—it is needful, at all costs, to multiply and not to diminish 
the sources of wealth, to quicken the development of agricul- 
ture, of industry, and of commerce, to prevent the oscillations 
of credit, and to organize an international division of labor. 

All understand, moreover, that the social condition cannot be 
remedied during times of armed peace; for, on the one hand, 
it is constantly necessary to increase the armaments in order 
to prevent war, and, on the other hand, the difficulty of each 
state being able to begin the fight with any chance of success 
puts off the disastrous results of a general war without elim- 
inating the danger of it. The truth is, that if menaces are not 
translated into action, it is because the governments concerned 
adopt the prudent course of taking time in order to be sure 
of measuring themselves against each other with success. 

People generally being convinced of the necessity of getting 
rid of present evils, and of those still graver ones which might 
be the consequence of war, the proposal which has met with 
most general approval, and which may be considered most 
familiar and popular, is that the nations should be induced 
to settle all their disputes by arbitration. It has been thought, 
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indeed, that by forcing the nations to assume such an obliga- 
tion the necessity for war would be removed and disarma- 
ment made possible, or at least excessive armaments con- 
siderably reduced. With such praiseworthy intentions in 
view, several legislative assemblies have passed a solemn vote 
inviting their own governments to agree with foreign ones in 
substituting arbitration for war. 

Can arbitration become a legal and efficacious means for 
settling international questions? Can it settle controversies 
between nations so as to prevent and eliminate all the causes 
of war? Could the actual condition of international relations 
—which all must recognize as truly perilous and harmful by 
reason of excessive armaments—be substantially changed if 
the civilized nations would bind themselves to submit all 
their disputes to a tribunal of arbitration? What would be 
the practical influence of such an institution ? 

The proposal to make arbitration an ordinary and effective 
institution which shall take the place of war in settling inter- 
national controversies has greatly interested the present gen- 
eration ever since the settlement by arbitration of the Ala- 
bama question between Great Britain and the United States. 
We certainly do not desire to minimize its importance. It is 
not, indeed, a new thing, inasmuch as Thucydides and Plu- 
tarch tell us that controversies between cities belonging to 
the Greek confederation were submitted to arbitration. In 
the Middle Ages, too, the jurists and professors of univer- 
sities, those especially of Perugia and Bologna, were, as is 
well known, called on to act as arbitrators in disputes between 
the various states. In modern times, moreover, arbitration 
has resulted in important decisions.* 





* To be convinced of this, it will suffice to recall only a few of those of recent 
date : 

Arbitration by the Emperor of Austria between Great Britain and Nicaragua, 
1881. 

A mixed commission to arbitrate between France and Chili, 1882. 

Arbitration by the President of the French Republic between the Low Coun- 
tries and the Republic of San Domingo, 1882. 

Arbitration by Pope Leo XIII. between Germany and Spain. The affair of 
the Caroline Islands, 1885. 
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We would not be overestimating its importance, if we admit 
that the international question would be completely solved by 
the nations agreeing to submit to a tribunal of arbitration all 
controversies that might arise between them. 

The difference that arose between Great Britain and the 
United States in the Alabama question could be opportunely 
solved by arbitration, because both governments had pre- 
viously become convinced that their true interests required a 
pacific settlement. Great Britain, which is annually obliged 
to import grain worth about three hundred million francs to 
support its inhabitants, and which could not have carried on 
its industries without trade in cotton, was right in consider- 
ing that if war was declared the United States would blockade 
the ports of the north and south of England, break up the 
trade in cotton and produce a famine, and that about five 
hundred thousand weavers would have been thrown out of 
employment. A pacific settlement was therefore sought, the 
chief difficulty being to find an expedient or a method of sat- 
isfying the dignity of the United States without hurting the 
pride of England. Great credit is due to the prudent men 
selected to arbitrate this important and difficult question for 
having been able to render a verdict acceptable to both coun- 
tries, and for thus preventing war. 





The commission to arbitrate between the Argentine Republic and Brazil, 1886. 

Arbitration by Spain between Columbia and Venezuela, 1887. 

Arbitration by the minister of Spain at Bogota between Italy and Columbia, 
1887. 

Arbitration by President Cleveland between Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 1888. 

Arbitration by the Queen of Spain between Peru and Ecuador, 1888. 

Arbitration by the Baron Lambermont between England and Germany. Affair 
of Lamoo, 1888. 

Arbitration by the Emperor of Russia between France and the Low Countries. 
Affair of the boundaries of Guinea, 1888. 

Arbitration by Sir Edward Momson between Denmark and Sweden, 1888. 

Compromise between the United States and Venezuela, 1890. 

Compromise between Germany, the United States, and Great Britain, Affair of 
Terranova, 1891. 

Arbitration by Switzerland between England, the United States, and Portugal. 
Affair of the railroads at Delagoa Bay, 1891. 

Arbitration between Great Britain and the United States relating to the ques- 
tion of the delimitation of territorial power in Behring Sea, 1893. 
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In other cases, too, arbitration has had good results, be- 
cause the controversies related to special interests of the states 
in question. Hence we may reach the conclusion that arbi- 
tration is adapted to settle all questions and controversies 
between states that relate to their particular interests ; that it 
would be proper for the states to assume a formal obligation 
to submit to arbitration all disputes that may be settled by 
compromise ; and that even when they have not previously 
pledged themselves to such a course, those states that desire 
to act with prudence, rectitude, and justice should nevertheless 
feel themselves obliged to prevent serious conflicts by recog- 
nizing the evident reciprocal utility of submitting to the 
decision of a tribunal of arbitration all those differences of a 
legal kind which relate to their particular interests and which 
arise in the execution of a treaty agreed upon between them. 
But can we therefore conclude that by inducing the nations 
to agree to arbitration, and by getting them to make a treaty 
to that effect, we have found a solution of the international 
question? Would war be eliminated by the substitution of 
arbitration? This seems to us a generous desire, but looked 
at practically it appears an exaggerated hope. 

In order to thoroughly solve the international question a 
broader conception is indispensable. We are convinced that, as 
long as the present condition of things remains, a proclamation 
that arbitration must take the place of war would not solve 
the international question nor do away with the excesses of 
militarism and the serious discomforts of armed peace. Indeed, 
we must realize the fact that the peril of a general war and the 
need which each state feels of increasing its military force is 
not the result merely of the desire of each nation to obtain 
power in order to be able to solve all political controversies 
in its own way. Enlightened governments—those which 
comprehend the political, economic, and financial results of 
war and the serious social disturbances it inevitably brings 
about—will not be inclined to go to war for any trifling 
reason ; for whenever it happens that some dispute of a special 
kind arises, such as the affair of the Caroline Islands, the 
‘boundary disputes in Guinea, or the question of the seal fish- 
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eries, governments generally show their willingness to submit 
to arbitration, mutually bound as they are by the imperious 
necessity of avoiding war. 

It is the larger problems of a general political nature which 
are liable to provoke war that render armed peace necessary. 
Have those who propose arbitration considered whether these 
latter questions are fit subjects for compromise? Can such 
controversies as the Eastern question, such problems as the 
ways of communication, free trade, the annexation and sepa- 
ration of certain territories, maintaining the equilibrium or 
moderating the preponderance of power,—can these complex 
political questions of international interest be settled by com- 
promise? Will nations be inclined to submit to the decrees 
of, say, three statisticians or of three eminent jurists for the 
settlement of the controversies that may arise? Have the 
advocates of arbitration reflected that the decrees of the 
tribunal would remain ineffective if the same state that had 
agreed to submit to the judgment of the arbitrators would 
afterwards, for good or pretended reasons, refuse to obey? 
Do they realize that in order to make the proceedings of 
arbitration an effective means of international justice it is 
absolutely indispensable to ascertain the legal methods ac- 
cording to which the arbitrators must act? There being 
deplorable uncertainty in regard to some questions, and seri- 
ous gaps of information concerning others, and regarding still 
other points a lack at the present day of any consensus of 
opinion among writers, as well as any uniform understanding 
among governments, what can be the good of a decree of 
arbitration with regard to those governments which are not 
previously convinced that their true interests require a pacific 
settlement? It is admitted that the principles themselves on 
which arbitrators must base their judgments cannot remain 
permanently fixed and have absolute authority upon all. It is 
admitted that every government can determine at its pleasure 
what laws it will consider legal, according to its own political 
views, and that it can carry out its pretensions whenever it 
has the power to do so. In a word, it is admitted that at the 
present day there is no system of rules and laws common to 
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all nations which would determine their rights and their 
duties in times of peace and in the eventuality of war. If all 
this is admitted, what would be the advantage of arbitrating 
with a nation that would render all useless by determining in 
its own way the legal rules of compromise, and which pro- 
poses, whether right or wrong, to support its own claims by 
force of arms? 

Taking into consideration all this, it is clear, first, that 
we cannot consider arbitration effective in the case of general 
political controversies and complicated interests; second, that 
it can only be useful for disputes concerning special ques- 
tions of a legal nature, and that in respect to these it is of 
supreme importance that the nations should agree to abide 
by the decisions of the tribunal; third, that in order to make 
arbitration effective the nations should agree to lay down the 
common principles according to which the arbitrators should 
judge, or at least to establish how common principles could 
be determined in each case where the interested parties can- 
not come to an agreement. 

We have already said that in order to solve the international 
question we consider a broader conception indispensable. 
Indeed, it seems to us that in order to thoroughly solve the 
question it would be necessary to excogitate a plan for giving to 
the association of civilized states a form of legal organization.* 

It does not seem likely to us that we shall succeed in giv- 
ing this association of states a form of organization similar to 
that of a great state. According to Bluntschli, this would be 
the ultimate form of the state in its highest manifestation. 
The same idea has prompted Professor Lorimer, of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, to publish his own proposal for the 
organization of an international government with the plan of 
three departments, like the interior government of every 
state.[ We maintain that it would be better to have an inter- 





* We have explained our own views on this subject in a volume entitled, 
“ Ordinamente giuridico della Societa degli Stati.”’ 

¢ Bluntschli’s Works, Book I, Chap. 1. 

¢ See the article by Professor Lorimer, ‘ Ultimate Problems of International 


Law,” in the Review of International Law, Vol. IX. (1877), p. 161. 
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national congress with a clearly-defined authority and mis- 
sion. 

Such congresses should not aim, as they have done, at 
regulating the consequences of war, but should rather pro- 
vide for safeguarding the common interests of nations; should 
try to prevent dangerous complications by agreeing upon the 
laws of the modus vivendi and placing them under the com- 
bined guardianship of the nations that proclaimed them. We 
do not aver, as Lorimer does, that a congress should be simi- 
lar to a permanent parliament, convened to elaborate and pro- 
claim the laws of international relations as one of its ordinary 
functions, but we believe that the civilized nations assembled 
in congress should do what was done at the Congress of 
Paris in 1856, when, in order to prevent all controversy re- 
sulting from the uncertainty of the rights and duties of 
neutrals and belligerents during maritime war, the plenipo- 
tentiaries agreed to establish a common code of laws relating 
to piracy, blockades, and seizure of property during a naval 
war. 

It seems to us that, in order to solve pending questions, 
and to prevent the continuance of a state of armed peace, 
with its more or less remote danger of a general war, it would 
certainly be timely and useful for the European states to call 
together a congress so as to come to an agreement concern- 
ing present problems, and in order to establish such laws as 
would forestall future troubles concerning particular interests, 
as well as those of a more general and complex kind. The 
latter, which could not be submitted to arbitration, it would 
be better to defer to a conference which, with more authority 
than that of a tribunal of arbitration, could decide concern- 
ing them. The congress should also determine how the con- 
ference should be held and what subjects it should discuss, 
It would also be well to determine the jurisdiction of the 
tribunal of arbitration, and how far its rules should be obli- 
gatory on the nations (independently of special cases agreed 
upon) in order to settle all disputes concerning questions of 
fact or relating to special interests. Besides, it would be 
necessary to determine how the rules of international law 
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are to be fixed by which arbitrators are to decide when the 
parties cannot arrive at any agreement, how their decrees 
should be enforced, in what way a state that refuses to sub- 
mit can be made to obey, what, in short, should be the fun- 
damental rules of procedure in arbitration, and how its 
execution could be secured. It would also be necessary to 
determine what steps could be taken during times of peace 
to force a state to respect such international regulations. 

We do not dare to look so far ahead as to imagine that the 
states assembled in congress could ever succeed in compiling 
a body of laws having the authority and form of an inter- 
national code. This would be an undertaking of the greatest 
importance. We must remember that in mundane matters 
we can only expect an end proportionate to the means, and 
that we cannot hope to attain the very best possible, but only 
what is relatively the best and helps us to avoid what is 
worse. Bearing this in mind, we cannot indulge in the hope 
that the nations will come to an agreement and compile a 
complete digest of international law. They might certainly 
recognize the common utility of solving questions that are 
undecided and coming to an agreement on less debated points 
in order to avoid settling them by war. It seems to us, how- 
ever, that the nations could enlarge and complete the work 
initiated by the congress of Paris in 1856. At that congress 
the nations united in council, established several principles of 
maritime law to prevent future conflicts, and succeeded in 
establishing a common law relating to the rights and duties 
of neutrals and belligerents during war. At the present time, 
however, there are many pending questions which tend to 
keep up a horrible state of things and which impose the 
necessity of armed peace and constantly threaten more and 
more a general war. 

Unquestionably such a state of things cannot be indefinitely 
protracted. However long the solution may be put off, it is, 
nevertheless, sure to come. Recognizing that the excesses of 
militarism exhaust most precious resources and aggravate 
the social question ; that armed peace is an obstacle to all 
social progress and to general security ; that, if not forestalled, 
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the nations will sooner or later be forced into a ruinous war, 
the governments ought to assemble a congress in order to 
come to an agreement concerning the solution of the inter- 
national problem as it exists to-day. They could establish 
the rules for a modus vivendt. If such laws were made, they 
would naturally be under the protection of those states which 
had united in proclaiming them, as was the case at the con- 
gress of Paris. /If the laws of the modus vivendi were once 
determined, the reasonable limits of armaments could be 
settled and disarmament effected. This being agreed upon, 
and the power and authority of the conference established 
and the power and authority to be conferred upon arbitrators 
determined, then arbitration as an institution might realize 
the effective mission of eliminating the agitations which dis- 
turb peace and lead to the excesses of militarism. Until we 
have reached this point, the generous desire for substituting 
arbitration for war will always be praiseworthy, because 
prompted by humanitarian sentiments, but will not result in 
its realization. 

But who in fact could take the initiative in assembling such 
a congress as we desire? This is without doubt the most 
difficult question. The rivalry of the great powers prevents 
any initiative coming from among them. Politics does not 
inspire generous desires, nor actions not prompted by actual 
interests or immediate utility. The only power that possesses 
the authority needed to translate into action this great scheme 
is the Pope. He, who should not be actuated by political 
motives, who desires peace between civilized nations, and 
who seeks to abolish war and to alleviate evils of all kinds 
that render the social question more serious, he alone is in 
a position to invite all the states of Europe to assemble in 
congress. Not being a political leader, the initiative of the 
Pope would certainly not excite suspicion and would appear 
in its true light,—that of providing in the best possible manner 
for the alleviation of present evils and the promotion of civili- 
zation. In a conversation with Cardinal Rampolla, in 1895, 
I laid before the eminent prelate these ideas. While with ad- 
mirable benevolence he recognized that “an initiative on the 
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part of the Pope would be entirely in harmony with his high 
mission,” he realized that “in order to induce him to make 
the attempt it would be necessary to be sure of success.” 
That the Pope understands and appreciates the absolute 
necessity of abolishing war is made apparent by a letter 
written by Cardinal Rampolla to the Daily Chronicle in April, 
1895, wherein the Cardinal, in the name of the Pope, makes 
manifest “his great satisfaction in the beginnings made to 
promote the institution of a permanent tribunal for deciding 
international controversies, and thus do away with the danger 
of war.” 

If the Pope wishes to carry out effectively the noble design 
of eliminating war, the indispensable means would be to pro- 
mote general disarmament. And since the initiative of in- 
viting the nations of Europe to a congress to establish the 
laws of a modus vivendi which will make disarmament pos- 
sible and arbitration effective cannot be taken by any political 
power, we trust that the time will arrive when the Pope, with 
his great power for moral and humanitarian ends, will feel 
inclined to take the first step in such an undertaking. 

PASQUALE FIORE. 

UNIVERSITY OF NAPLES. 
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IS THE FAMILY DECLINING?* 


Tue title of this paper was suggested by the chapter on the 
“ Decline of the Family” in Charles Pearson’s interesting book 
on “ National Life and Character.” The writer there only 
gives form to a widely-spread impression that we are in the 
middle of a movement the issue of which can only be the 
disintegration of the family group and the transference of the 
functions that have hitherto been performed by it to the state. 
The object of my paper is to examine more closely than Mr. 
Pearson appears to have done the grounds of this impression, 
and to inquire whether it is really supported by the facts. 


I, 


In the first place, as to the facts themselves and the causes 
to which they are referred, it must be admitted at once that 
there are many facts which lend countenance to the view that 
the family is on the decline. There are facts to prove that 
there are fewer marriages in proportion to population; that 
the families which result from these marriages are smaller; 
that they are less coherent; and that they are less lasting. 
Thus, Mr. Ogle ¢ has shown in reference to the first of these 
points that, taking all classes together, the marriage rate in 
England fell between 1851 and 1881 from 17.2 to 15.2 per 
cent., and that between 1873 and 1888 the ages of men 
and women who marry rose respectively from 25.6 and 24.2 
to 26.3 and 24.7, and this notwithstanding the fact that the 
average price of wheat went down from 38s. 6d. in 1851 
to 31s. 10d. in 1888, while the price of British exports 
per head of population rose during the same period from 
42 145. 4d. to £6 4s. 11d. The statistics of divorce which 
go to establish the last point, viz., the diminished stability of 
marriages, are still more striking. The rise in the number of 
divorces during the quarter of a century between 1860 and 





* A lecture given for the London Ethical Society. 
+ Journal of Statistical Society, Jane, 1890, p. 254. 
VoL. VII.—No. 1 3 
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1885 seems to have been universal. To quote the case of Eng- 
land and America alone, while in 1871 England and Wales 
show I divorce to 1020.4 marriages, in 1879 this had become 
1 in 480.83. Between the years 1867 and 1886 divorces in 
the United States is said to have increased 157 per cent., while 
the population showed an increase during the same period of 
60 per cent.* Some of the individual States showed a very 
high average. An American writer t quotes statistics from 
Massachusetts showing that divorces rose from I in 51 mar- 
riages in 1860 to I in 21.4 in 1878. 

When we pass from the enumeration of the bare facts to 
inquire into their causes, the general impression that we are 
committed to vital changes in the institution of the family, 
and that there is no saying where they will stop, seems to 
receive further confirmation. Of these causes the first and 
most general is, of course, \the whole modern movement of 
liberation. The century and a half which has witnessed the 
emancipation of nations from sovereigns, and of slaves from 
masters, has witnessed also the emancipation of the wife and 
mother from the state of dependence upon man, in which law 
and custom had so long detained her, and of children from 
the selfishness and caprices of parents.f 

Another of the more general causes ‘is the disappearance in 
Protestant countries of the ecclesiastical and even the religious 
view of marriage. Here, also, the statistics are striking. To 
take only two examples. In Switzerland, in the year 1879, 
there were eight times the number of divorces in the Protes- 
tant as compared with the Roman Catholic cantons, although 








* See Lecky’s “‘ Democracy and Liberty,”’ vol. ii., p. 173. 

+ Thwing, “ The Family,” p. 153. 

¢ Hdffding, “ Ethik,” p. 249, quotes an interesting indication of the growth of 
the idea of the rights of children in the middle of the present century. Speak- 
ing of the Danish Constitution of 1849, he mentions that the first draft of the 
clause that related to education claimed it as a right of parents, who were unable 
to send their children to school, to have them educated at the public expense. 
The clause was afterwards altered to a claim for children whose parents were 
not in a position to care for their education, that they should receive free 
instruction in the public schools, on the express ground that it was not the parents 
but the children whose rights were in question. 
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the population is only a half larger. In Alsace-Lorraine, 
since that province came under the Protestant system, in 
1871, a large increase of divorce has taken place. Between 
1874 and 1878 the number of divorces increased fourfold.* 

Of more special causes affecting the constitution of the 
family we have the growth of large cities both here and in 
America. This has completely altered the environment in 
which this organism lives and moves. Men have thus become 
less dependent upon women for the supply of their home needs. 
The immense development of club life both in the working 
and middle classes is probably inimical to the old idea of the 
home. And along with this goes the sadder consequence of 
the extent of prostitution. On the other hand, women have 
resources and interests which the simple life of the country or 
small town denies them. Another consequence is the bring- 
ing together of people of the most diverse antecedents, tra- 
ditions, and even nationalities, and the rapid development 
of attachments formed on no deep acquaintance with the 
underlying traits of character or prevailing motives of action. 

Among the more special causes ought to be mentioned the 
increased facilities for the higher education of women. A re- 
cent analysis of some fifteen hundred cases of women who have 
passed through a university training in England has shown 
that the number of marriages is distinctly lower than among 
an equal number chosen at random from the same class.t 
The writer draws the conclusion that the British mother ought 
to realize that in sending her daughter to these institutions 
the chances are much higher in favor of her becoming a 
teacher than a wife. The reason is partly that new intellectual 
interests are opened up and college friendships formed which 
make such women comparatively independent of the com- 
panionship of men. But, of course, facts like these can only 
be understood in connection with a second group of special 
causes, viz., the economic. 





* Oettingen, “‘ Moral-Statistik,” third edition, p. 168. 

t Nineteenth Century, June, 1895. Of 1486 ex-students of the chief women’s 
colleges in England whose after careers had been followed only 208 (about 14 
per cent.) had married; 680 had become teachers. 
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That new economic opportunities for women of the middle 
class should act in a double way upon the institution of the 
family is only natural. On the one hand, they are a formid- 
able rival in the mind of women themselves to the domestic 
and merely social life which marriage offers. On the other 
hand, they bring into the industrial market a new class of 
competitors with whom the standard of wages is no longer 
what is sufficient to support a family, but what is sufficient for 
an individual. So far as this is so, the tendency is to lower 
the general standard of wages and to make it more difficult 
for men to earn sufficient to justify them in marrying. 

The effect of modern economic conditions upon the work- 
ing-class family is of course different. It is noticeable rather 
in what I have called diminished coherence than in the dimin- 
ished number of family groups. The workman is more de- 
pendent on a wife for the comforts of a home and for an addi- 
tion to his wages. It is therefore not surprising to find that, 
contrary to what might be at first expected, marriages on the 
whole are more numerous in those counties in England in 
which women are earning independent wages.* On the other 
hand, the home, when once formed, is apt to be more comfort- 
less on account of the temptation the wife is under to go out 
to work or to take work home with her.t 


II. 


We have seen that there is a general impresSten that the 
family is declining, and we have attempted a short analysis of 
the facts on which this impression rests. Do they really justify 
the conclusions drawn from them? Do they bear the inter- 
pretation that is put upon them? Others have been before 
us in this field, and not only accepted the view in question but 
endeavored to represent it as an inevitable and highly desirable 
result of social evolution. To give a point to my criticism, 
I take this extreme view at the outset. It has many sup- 





* Journal of Statistical Society, June, 1890. 

+ That this is not always the result of dire necessity seems proved by cases in 
which the wife’s wages are supplementary to total weekly earnings of from fifty 
to sixty shillings. (Jevons, “‘ Methods of Social Reform,” p. 169.) 
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porters among socialistic writers, and has been stated with 
great vividness by Mr. Edward Carpenter in his recent book 
upon “ Love’s Coming of Age.” 

It is maintained by these writers that the monogamic family 
is a relic of a decaying form of civilization. All the ideas on 
which it rests,—the subordination and dependence of women, 
the ownership of children, the belief in the sacredness of mar- 
riage as a divine institution, above all, respect for individual 
ownership of property and the rights of inheritance as perma- 
nent elements in our social organization—have been under- 
mined. The foundations are sapped and the superstructure is 
ready to topple in. The sooner it does so the better, seeing 
that it merely serves to propagate those habits of selfish iso- 
lation from common interests which it is the aim of the new 
régime effectually to stamp out, and thus forms one of the 
most serious obstacles to genuine social reform.\ 

The view that is here taken of the present state and future 
prospects of the family is supported by an account of its his- 
toric origin, which stamps it from the outset as a morbid out- 
growth upon the natural relations of male and female. “ Far 
back in history,” writes Mr. Carpenter,* “ at a time when in 
the early societies the thought of inequality had hardly arisen, 
it would appear that the female, in her own way—as sole au- 
thenticator of birth and parentage, as guardian of the house- 
hold, as inventress of agriculture and the peaceful arts, as 
priestess and prophetess or sharer in the councils of the tribe, 
—was as powerful as man in his, and sometimes even more so. 
But from thence down to to-day what centuries of repression, 
of slavehood, of dumbness, of obscurity have been her lot!” 
The monogamic family owes its origin to the greed for private 
possession. What, therefore, more natural than that on the 
overthrow of the ideas on which this long interregnum of 
selfishness and oppression has rested the family should revert 
to the earlier type, which recognized the complete freedom 
and independence of wife and mother. 

The view thus summarily stated opens, of course, questions 





* « Love’s Coming of Age.” 


* 
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which it is impossible to discuss here, as, for instance, the justi- 
fication of private property and the right of inheritance. Keep- 
ing clear of these larger issues, I shall confine myself to stating 
one or two objections to it from the point of view of the nature 
and origin of the family itself. They seem to me sufficient 
to throw discredit on its claims to te a true interpretation of 
the facts with which we started. 

1. To begin at Genesis, the picture of the prehistoric 
woman and of the origin of the monogamic family here pre- 
sented bears about as close a relation to fact as the corre- 
sponding picture of the prehistoric man and the origin of civil 
society in writers of last century. 

The casual reader of the above passage quoted from Mr. 
Carpenter would naturally suppose that the so-called “ matri- 
archate” was the common parent of all other forms of mar- 
riage, that it was widely spread over the globe, and that the 
position of the woman at this stage of development was far 
superior to that which obtained after the institution of mo- 
nogamy. He will be surprised to learn that there is not a 
shadow of justification for any of these statements. All the 
best authorities prove that monogamy exists to a large extent 
among the lower animals,* that polygamy has never been 
general, but is only an exceptional form of marriage,f that 
there is no trace in the great majority of the tribes that prac- 
tise it of any superiority in the position of women over that 
which they occupy in monogamous societies,{ and that in the 
one instance we have of a comparatively complete and logical 
polyandric system,—viz., the Nairs of Malabar, the woman is 
as much the property of man as she is in the closest monog- 
amic system,—the only difference being that the man is her 
brother instead of her husband.§ 





* Letourneau, “Evolution of Marriage,’ Chapter II, Section 3. I quote 
Letourneau in preference to others because Mr. Carpenter acknowledges him as 
an authority. 

f Ibid., p. 77. { Ibid., p. 105. 

2 Ibid., p. 312. The actual condition of the polyandrous wife, as we have it 
from Strabo (see Letourneau, p. 39), throws a curious light on the idyllic picture 
Mr. Carpenter draws of the primitive woman. 
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2. The theory that the monogamic family, of which the in- 
stitution as we know it among western nations is the lineal 
descendant, is founded on male egoism is equally devoid of 
support. | Mr. Hearn, in his classical book on the Aryan 
Household, has shown beyond controversy that the relation of 
single wife to single husband performed from the beginning a 
social function. It is true that the wife was in theory owned 
by her husband, but he owned her as he owned the rest of his 
property,—in trust for the corporation of the family. In the 
Aryan household, at least, the free, independent man of the 
monogamic stage is as mythical a personage as the free, inde- 
pendent woman of the polyandric. The husband is responsi- 
ble to the family, and might even be said to belong to the 
family in the same sense as the wife is responsible to and be- 
longs to him. He is the representative of a larger body, which 
includes the great company of the dead and the unborn as 
well as the little group of the living. | The object of securing 
the legitimacy of the children was not primarily to establish 
them in the rights of private possession, but to guarantee the 
due performance of the religious rites on which the whole 
prosperity of the family, and through it of the community, 
was thought to depend. ( 

3. The same is true of the monogamic family as it exists 
to-day. Whatever we are to say of its origin, its ratson d’étre 
is not to be looked for merely or chiefly in its service to the 
institution of private property. To maintain, as some writers 
do, that its chief justification is the necessity under an in- 
dividualistic system to secure the rights of the children to 
the family inheritance, is to mistake an accident for the essence 
of the institution. Even though inheritance were abolished 
to-morrow, society would have the strongest reasons for up- 
holding the monogamic family. 

In the first place, there are the ethical functions which the 
family performs in the nurture and education of the children. 
Nothing is more striking, in the utterances of the writers now 
referred to, than the airy assumption that the functions of the 
parent in this field can be taken over not only without loss, 
but with appreciable gain by the public nurse and school- 
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board teacher. It is, of course, true that much may be done 
in the intelligently managed créche and kindergarten to 
supply the place of the family in training the affections and 
developing the germs of the social will; but there is not a 
particle of evidence in the whole history of human experience 
to show that these can be more than useful supplements to 
home discipline, when this is either absent or defective. I 
am, of course, perfectly aware of all that has been said as to 
the antisocial influence of the modern family. Much of it 
is only too true. The family has often fallen very far short 
of its ideal as the nursery of social virtue. It has too often 
been a stagnant pool of self-centred interests into which the 
fresh currents of social feeling have found no entrance. But, 
so far as it has been this, it has been itself the loser. I 
should be surprised to learn that families of this type possess 
a greater internal coherence or greater stability than those 
through which the fresh stream of the larger life continually 
breaks. In any case, that such an abuse is possible is no 
more an argument against the institution itself than the abuse 
of the franchise to promote a class interest at the expense of 
the community or freedom of speech ; to preach anarchy is an 
argument for the abolition of these rights. It proves that in 
the use of the family, as in the uses of the franchise and the 
right of free speech, the community has still much to learn. 
It does not prove that it could ever learn it without the aid 
of these institutions themselves. 

The sociological basis of the family has received even less 
notice from socialists of this type than the ethical. We hear 
a great deal about social evolution from these writers; most 
of them, probably, accept the view that natural selection 
operates in human societies as among animal organisms; and 
yet it is not too much to say that their whole teaching on 
the subject of the family is in flagrant contradiction to this 
admission. One looks in vain in their writings for any intel- 
ligent appreciation of the fact that not only has civil marriage 
established itself in all western nations, but, as Westermarck* 





* “ History of Human Marriage,”’ pp. 459, 505. 
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has recently shown, contrary to current preconceptions, mo- 
nogamy has all along been the predominant form. This 
fact alone might have suggested to them that, quite apart 
from the passions of be: is something socially 
advantageous in the system which makes the parent respon- 
sible for the support of his own children. What this is, it 
is, ef course, not difficult to discover. The society which, 
by the pressure of public opinion or of legislation, has en- 
couraged the idea that a man shall not undertake the re- 
sponsibilities of a family without some reasonable hope of 
being able to fulfil the obligations implied, has, at least, 
some guarantee that only those shall do so who possess the 
qualities required for co-operation in its common life, and 
has tended to reap the advantage that such a selective agency 
confers. | And if this has been so in the past, is there any 
reason to expect that it is otherwise to-day ? On the contrary, 
all the evidence that is to hand points to the still greater im- 
portance of maintaining, under modern conditions, the idea of 
parental responsibility. It seems certain that, owing to im- 
provements in the material environment, many, who in former 
times would have succumbed to such forms of selective 
agency as are represented by bad sanitation and preventable 
disease, are now preserved and enabled to propagate their 
disabilities. A fact like this does not, of course, provide us 
with an excuse for the neglect of material improvements. It 
does, however, constitute an additional reason why those who 
have at heart the permanent improvement of the condition of 
the people should realize on what forces they have to depend 
in the future for the continued improvement of the race. One 
of the most important of these is, undoubtedly, the sense of 
social obligation on the part of the would-be parent. Surely, 
there is every @ priori reason why the social reformer who is in 
earnest about his business should be anxious to strengthen 
this sense where it already exists, to create it where it is absent. 
And if this is so, what are we to say of proposals, such as those 
advocated by some prominent socialists, for the indiscriminate 
support of children (not to speak of adults), one of the first 
effects of which would be to weaken this guarantee? Only 
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one conclusion as to the scientific pretensions of these writers 
is possible. It is the one drawn by a recent critic of current 
socialism. ‘“ Nothing,” he says, “is more certain than that if 
Socialism means the total suppression of the personal struggle 
for existence, as above described, and the collective guarantee 
of support to all children, and, still worse, to all adults, with- 
out enforcing the responsibilities of parents, or of sons and 
daughters . . . it really is in hopeless conflict with the uni- 
versal postulate of the struggle for existence, and natural 
selection, as justly interpreted of human society.”* 

To the policy of standing staunchly by the modern family 
as one of the main conditions of social progress, there is, of 
course, an alternative. We may adopt the plan of guarantee- 
ing support to all parents and children alike. But in this case 
we shall have to discover a means of guaranteeing also the kind 
of parent and she kind of child who shall be supported. How 
this could be done, we all know from Plato’s “ Republic.” 
But how Plato’s method would suit the views of writers who 
make a practice of denouncing the interference of the law 
with the delicate relatians of wedded lifet+ is another matter. 
It would be a curious instance of the irony of events if these 
writers had their way, and society abolished the family, only 
to find itself saddled with the responsibility of improving the 
breed by a system of state-authorized and state-authenticated 
unions. Love would have become “ free,” but only by having 
become a public nuisance, perhaps a crime. The legal mar- 
riage which we know would be no more; but where should 
we look for the “ real marriage” that was to take its place ? 


Ill. 


The interpretation put by revolutionary writers upon the 
facts above quoted is an impossible one. But apart from high- 
flying theories as to their import, there is sufficient in them 





*« Aspects of the Social Problem,’’ p. 306. See the whole essay, “ Social- 
ism and Natural Selection.” 

+ Carpenter, op. cit., p. 109. His views on the duty of the community to at 
least one of the parents are to be found on p. 54 and (by implication) pp. 160, 161. 
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to cause serious uneasiness to many people, and to justify a 
closer analysis of the tendencies actually at work. The rest 
of this paper contains a few suggestions by way of assisting 
such an analysis, I admit that there is danger ahead. The 
opinions I have just been criticising are in themselves I 
believe a real danger. But I shall make my position clearer 
if I state at once my belief that the danger has been greatly 
exaggerated, and that the changes that are proceeding in the 
structure of society, and are so deeply affecting the family, 
are capable of quite another interpretation. So far from 
being an evidence of decay in the institution itself, I believe 
they are preparing the way for its reconstruction on a higher 
plane of national and individual life. Before offering any 
proof of this contention, I shall try to put the question in 
proper focus by fixing your attention on the line of the 
changes through which the monogamic constitution we have 
inherited has passed in historical times. We shall then be in 
a better position to understand the continuity of the whole 
process, and the naturalness of the transformation it is at 
present undergoing. 

Setting aside the fantastic theory that the family as we 
know it began in polyandry, went through the grand circle 
of individual ownership—first polygamic and then monogamic 
—to return in the twentieth century to a species of sublimated 
promiscuity, we may notice two phases through which we 
actually know it to have passed. First, we have what we may 
call the tribal family. I have already alluded to this phase. 
It is sometimes said that the modern monogamous family is 
the product of Christianity. This, of course, is pure per- 
versity. If there were no other proof that the Christian idea 
of the family is derived from an earlier source, we should 
have such proof in the fact that Christian feeling has all 
along acquiesced in the greater leniency with which society 
treats unfaithfulness on the part of the husband. This is an 
obvious survival, coming to us from a time when the unity 
and continuity of the family were matters of vital importance, 
and when the birth into the family circle of a son belonging 
to another was one of the greatest misfortunes that could 
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befall it. Of this phase of the European family we for- 
tunately know a good deal. It is the form familiar to us 
among the early Greeks and Romans. I have already alluded 
to its general functions. The housefather was here the tem- 
porary representative of a corporate society. On him devolved 
the duty, in the first place, of performing in his own person 
the family rites, and, secondly, of securing that, when he was 
gone, the hearth should not be left desolate for want of a legiti- 
mate heir. People often speak as though the hardship and 
constraint of the early household pressed only on the women 
and children. It is quite true ‘hat in theory the wife and the 
children were the property of the man. From our point of 
view this constitutes the blot on the system. But by the 
same theory the man was the property of the family. Under 
certain circumstances, the theory might press with equal irk- 
someness on him. This was the case when, for instance, a 
housefather died childless. Under these circumstances the 
nearest male relative was compelled to divorce his own wife 
and to marry the widow, in order to raise up seed unto his 
brother. 

This is the first stage of the historical family. How firmly 
it was rooted in the Roman political system is indicated by 
the boast that for five hundred years there had been no case 
of the divorce of a Roman mother. But by the end of the 
republic and the beginning of the empire a great change had 
passed over public opinion. The old religious marriage had 
fallen into the background, and its place had been taken by a 
new form of civil union, which, while it gave a woman of the 
richer classes considerable control over her own property, gave 
to women, as a whole, a far less secure and dignified position. 
The wife had passed out of the protection of the tribe; she 
had not yet passed under the protection of the church. The 
strictness of the Christian view on the subject of divorce was 
the natural reaction from the extreme laxity that prevailed in 
the Pagan world. “For this cause,” Christ had declared, 
“ shall a man leave his father and mother and cleave unto his 
wife, and they two shall be one flesh.” It is not surprising 
that Christianity, with its promise of a wholly new position 
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for the wife and mother in a regenerate society, should have 
appealed, as we know it did, with a peculiar force to the edu- 
cated women of the Roman communities. 

To us, as we look back, the teaching of Christ himself 
seems to contain the germ of a higher ideal of family life, 
which we might call the ethical as distinguished from the 
tribal. But the time had not yet come. The teaching of the 
Gospels is one thing, the teaching of the Church is another. 
Two influences in the latter were hostile to the new ideal,—the 
Pauline theology and the Roman Law. Paul distinctly teaches 
the subordination of women. ‘“ The husband is the head of 
the wife, even as Christ is the head of the church” At times 
he seems to extend only a cold toleration to the married state. 
“He that giveth [his daughter] in marriage doeth well; but 
he that giveth her not in marriage doeth better.” On the 
other hand, the Church adopted from the Roman Law the 
whole theory of the civil position of women. ‘“ Women,” 
said the Roman Law,* “are removed from all civil and public 
functions, and consequently cannot act on juries, nor hold 
offices of state, nor sue, nor intervene on behalf of another, 
nor be procurators.” “ The law,” says Bodin, interpreting the 
Christian theory, “has forbidden to women all burdens and 
offices proper to man, such as judge, advocate, and similar 
affairs, not only from prudence, but as much because manly 
actions are contrary to the sex, to feminine shame, and 
modesty.” ¢ It is true that the Council of Trent declared 
marriage to be a sacrament, and that the Church has always 
regarded it as indissoluble; but in other respects it left the 
position of women where it found it as defined by the Roman 
Law. As Sir Henry Maine truly says, “ The Christian ideal 
of the family is the Roman purified from license of divorce.” 

The Middle Ages created no essential change in the idea of 
the family and the position of women. It would not be true 





* Ulpian, Dig. L. 17.2. 

+ Speaking of the old law of England, an American writer truly says that just 
as under Roman law the husband held his wife’s life in his hand, so by the old 
law of England he might castigate her for certain offences. He adds, “ to this 
right the men of the lower classes of the English people still fondly cling.” 
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to say that new influences were not at work. The worship of 
the Virgin, the poetry of chivalry, and the dignity that attached 
to the baron’s wife in the long absences of her lord and mas- 
ter could not have failed to suggest new ideals. But glimpses, 
such as Chaucer gives us in the tale of the patient Griselda, 
show how slow they were in bearing fruit, and there is every 
reason to believe that Sir Henry Maine: is again right in 
maintaining that in its ultimate results “the disruption of the 
Roman Empire was very unfavorable to the personal and 
proprietary liberty of women.” 

We have here, then, the second type of the historical 
family in Europe. As contrasted with what I have called the 
tribal, we might call it the mystical or ecclesiastical. The 
woman’s position is no longer one of ownership. Yet it is 
one of subjection, and the very fact that the man’s position 
has meantime changed from one of responsibility to the tribal 
group to one of comparative freedom—“ from status to con- 
tract”—makes it in some respects worse than before. This 
ideal has lasted down to our own time, and it is the changes 
it is at present undergoing that we have to interpret. What 
surprises one is not that it is being subjected to a systematic 
attack, but that the attack should have been so long de- 
layed. One might have supposed that the rights of woman 
would have been included in the rights of man as under- 
stood at the end of last century, and that the constitution 
of the family would have undergone changes analogous to 
those effected in the constitution of civil government. We 
need not stop to note the causes to which the comparative 
neglect of the claims of women is due. It is sufficient to 
notice that in our own day and generation they have been put 
forward with sufficient power to make it impossible any longer 
to ignore them. 

These claims come before us under three main heads cor- 
responding generally to the great watchwords of the French 
Revolution. There is, first, the claim for liberty, personal 
and economical. Secondly, there is the claim for equality, 
equality of political rights and equality before the law. These 
two explain themselves, and need not detain us. We all know 
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what they are and to what extent they have hitherto been 
satisfied. But there is a third which calls for a word of ex- 
planation. I have said it is analogous to fraternity. It is the 
claim for what, in want of a better word, I may call ethical 
consideration. Men are asked to “consider” women not in 
the sense merely of considering their comfort,—every decent 
man, of course, does that,—but of considering their lives as 
beings with intellectual, social, and zsthetic interests like 
their own. They are asked to remember that unmarried 
women are their fellow-citizens as well as prospective wives ; 
that wives are their fellow-laborers in the more public business 
of life, as well as their partners in the management of the 
household and the education of their children. 

The question that presses upon many is whether the organ- 
ism we call the “family” will be able to adapt itself to these 
new demands. We have already seen that there are some to 
whom the new position claimed for women and the general 
trend of our whole civilization seem incompatible with its 
continued existence. The view for which I contend, on the 
contrary, is that while the new conditions undoubtedly suggest 
many new and serious problems, yet on the whole, so far from 
being hostile to it, they are only preparing the way for a purer 
and more beneficent form of family life. To prove this posi- 
tion in any detail would carry me beyond the limits of a sin- 
gle paper. One or two remarks on the effects of the new 
movement under each of the above heads must suffice. 

1. The claim that is being put forward for the economic 
independence of women suggests serious problems. There 
is, for instance, the whole question of the employment of 
married women in the factory, the shop, and the school. 
That such employment is bound to act unfavorably on the 
health, cleanliness, and moral influence of the home needs no 
proof. But we are all awaking to the danger. The best 
workmen are said themselves to be opposed to the employ- 
ment of married women in factories, not out of any selfish 
desire to limit competition, but out of an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the loss involved to the household, and through it to 
the community as a whole. Government is not unlikely to 
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take up the subject. In so far as it does so, legislation may 
be socialistic, but it is a socialism that tends to restore and 
not to destroy the family.* 

With regard to the higher education and the new economic 
opportunities of the middle-class girl, I have not the slightest 
doubt they act on the whole favorably upon the family life. 
One of the chief sources of ill-assorted and unhappy unions 
in the past has been the necessity girls have been under of 
providing for themselves by marriage. The want, moreover, 
of more serious interest has left them a prey to the sentimen- 
tal novel and other social influences that have tended to drive 
them into marriage at the earliest opportunity. The new 
chances which are now opening up offer them in the life of 
the school-mistress or the government clerk an attractive 
alternative. That it has proved so is shown by the statistics 
above quoted relative to the number of this class who actually 
marry. These statistics are not to be explained by any aver- 
sion on the part of these women to marriage as marriage. It 
is the 47nd of marriage that they see in too many cases around 
them that disheartens them. For themselves, they are quite 
properly determined, as has been said, in a matter so impor- 
tant, to have nothing but the genuine article. They look in 
marriage not only for the old-fashioned “ union of hearts,” but 
for the union of heart and head in some serious interest which 
will survive the mere attractions of sex and form a solid bond 
of union even in the absence of others which, like the birth of 
children, depend on fortune. In all this men have nothing to 
complain of. If they fail to rise to the occasion, it is their 
loss. But who that is “a good hoper” can entertain any fear 
upon this head or help regarding the reaction that the new 





* The same is true of legislation undertaken in the interest of the children. 
It is not the protection of the child from parent or employer that endangers the 
family, but the unrestricted employment of children. It is true that the child 
has been withdrawn from the factory to be sent to the school. But for every hour 
it spends in the school it used to spend two or three in the factory, and while the 
influences to which it was there subjected were in their nature hostile to the 
recognition of family claims, the moral training of the school-room may be 
directed to reinforce the family virtues of purity, gratitude, and obedience. 
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movement is already beginning to have upon men as one of 
its most hopeful signs ? 

Before leaving the economic side of the problem, there 
remains to be mentioned the argument one sometimes hears 
that the transference to machinery of most of the tasks, from 
the spinning of cloth to the making of candles, which made 
the wives of our grandfathers so indispensable a part of crea- 
tion, has acted hostilely upon the family. Here, again, it may 
be shown that on the contrary this was an essential condition 
of the possibility of a higher ideal of family life. Machinery 
is to the life of a people what habits are to the individual. 
As it is the essential condition of individual progress that 
acquired dexterities should be handed over to the unconscious 
mechanism of the lower centres of the nervous system, so it 
is the condition of the progress of a nation that the hands 
and minds of the men and women who compose it should be 
set free to provide for the higher needs that are always emerg- 
ing as the lower come to be more easily satisfied. To think 
that women who have not to scrub and bake, to spin and brew, 
will find nothing for their hands and minds to do that is worth 
doing, and when done well is of essential value to family, and 
through it to national happiness, shows a poor ideal of the 
equipments that are needful for a truly human life. 

2. There is still less doubt that the steps that have been 
hitherto taken, or are likely to be taken in the immediate 
future, to meet the claim of women to legal and political 
equality, make on the whole for the improvement and not for 
the destruction of the family. The enfranchisement of un- 
married women by assigning to them rights of citizenship in- 
dependently of their function as child-bearers acts in the same 
direction as improved economic opportunities, It renders them 
less dependent for social consideration upon the accident of 
marriage. The case of married women is thought by some 
to be different. It may be so. But if it is, the proposal to dif- 
ferentiate cannot be supported on the ground of the danger to 
family tranquillity. Where husband and wife are in political 
agreement no such danger can exist; where the wife feels 
strongly on the opposite side from her husband, to assign her 

VoL. VII.—No. 1 4 
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a vote would at any rate remove the rankle of injustice. On the 
head of the improved /ega/ position of women it would proba- 
bly be difficult to find any educated person who is prepared to 
regard the married women’s property act and the recent de- 
cisions which give a liberal interpretation to what is techni- 
cally known as cruelty as a ground of separation or divorce 
in any other light than as tardy measures of justice, which, 
so far from endangering, tend to sweeten and purify family life. 

3. There is, finally, what I have called the ethical claim. It 
is this, probably, which causes most uneasiness in the minds 
of conservative people. ‘“ What,” it is asked, “ is to become 
of the family, if the abler class of women either refuse to marry 
altogether, or, when they have married, show a rooted objec- 
tion to undertake the responsibility of children; or, again, 
after children have been born to them allow their attention to 
be diverted from their nurture and education by intellectual or 
artistic interest, public duties, or the pursuit of an industrial 
calling? Above all, what is to become of the unity of the 
family under a dual control of equals, neither of whom owes 
subordination to the other ?” 

Some of these points have been already considered, as, for 
instance, the alleged disinclination of educated women to enter 
marriage. With reference to the supposed objection to under- 
take the responsibility of children, it is highly doubtful how 
far this really exists. The maternal instinct is, happily, not 
confined to the uneducated. What is certain is that there isa 
well-grounded objection among all women to have the best 
years of their life consumed, and, perhaps, their whole health 
undermined, by the necessity of giving birth to and bringing 
up an unlimited number of children. Nor is this always or by 
any means exclusively the result, as some * would lead us to 
suppose, of an unsocial desire on the part of the wife to escape 
personal pain and trouble. It is just as often the result of a 
higher sense of the duty she owes to the children already born 
to her; and who can deny that both the family and the com- 
munity at large may be very much the gainers by the restric- 





* Among them apparently Mr. Benjamin Kidd. 
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tion of the children to such a number as can be carefully nur- 
tured and educated ? 

That there is a real danger to the family in the more showy 
life of art, literature, or the public platform may readily be 
admitted. The danger, however, is not to be met by making 
it harder for women to enter these fields, but by permitting 
them to discover for themselves the real value of the results 
the average woman may hope to achieve in them as compared 
with the narrower one of the family. It is quite true that the 
public lecturer, the artist, and the journalist or writer, reach 
a wider audience (when they reach any at all, which is not 
always), but when you consider the power of the influence 
which the mother of a family exercises over her children, and 
the comparative certainty of producing the precise effect she 
aims at and not (as is so often the case with the politician and 
writer) something quite different, the balance seems more than 
redressed. 

The question of the division of power exercises many good 
people. “,To avoid contentions,” it is urged, “ must there not 
be one head? Must not one decide?” The answer surely is 
simple. Where there is an uncompromisable difference, one 
must certainly decide if there is to be any decision at all. But 
why need it always be the same one? It is certain that in 
some matters the hushand ought to decide. It is equally cer- 
tain that in others the decision ought to be with the wife. 
What these matters respectively are must depend upon the 
different education and experience of each. But surely it 
would be strange if, while in every other department of life we 
are learning more and more to rely on the opinion of the 
expert, in the most important of all our businesses, the man- 
agement of our households, we should still insist on acting on 
the discredited theory of the omniscience of the official head. 


IV, 


I have tried to show that the circumstances alleged in proof 
of the view that the family is on the decline, when rightly in- 
terpreted indicate, on the contrary, that a basis is being pre- 
pared for a structure that will give more room for the free 
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play of all that is best in human nature. I have hitherto said 
nothing of the general form this new structure is likely to take, 
or the changes in law that are desirable to give it stability. 
I am not sure that much can profitably be said, but shall ven- 
ture on one or two remarks. 

In the first place, it may be taken for granted that the form 
will be monogamic. } The causes which have favored poly- 
gamy in the past—viz., war, the early decay of female beauty, 
the desire for large families of children or industrial estab- 
lishments of wives, general disregard of the feelings of women 
themselves are gradually disappearing. The decrease of war 
has equalized the proportions of the sexes. The modern 
woman depends less on physical charms for the power she 
exercises over man. The-body grews old; 


«But the soul whence love comes—all ravage leaves that whole; 
Vainly the flesh fades; soul makes all things new.” 


A wife’s labor is no longer so necessary, and there is a 
growing consideration for the feelings of women.* Finally, we 
have the authority of Professor Bain for the view that mo- 
nogamy is the form that has the best psychological support. 

All this is admitted even by the advocates of the most 
advanced views upon marriage.f 

The question is not of the general form of marriage, but of 
the legal arrangements and social habits that are most favor- 
able to its development as a purely ethical institution. 

The decision of this question must depend of course on the 
special circumstances of individual communities. In view of 
prospective changes in the English law, I should like merely 
to refer to a distinction which is often overlooked, but which, 
perhaps, goes to the root of the matter. In proposed altera- 
tions of the existing law, we ought to draw a broad line be- 
tween a law which has for its purpose merely the recognition 
of the fact that a family has already been hopelessly destroyed 
as a moral organism, and a law which may have the effect of 





* On the whole subject, see Westermarck, op. cit., p. 505, following. 
} See Carpenter, op. cit., chapter on “ Marriage.” 
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itself aiding in the destruction. To the former class, as we 
probably should all be agreed, belong laws recognizing un- 
faithfulness as a ground of divorce. Improved moral feeling 
will probably demand an extension of this principle. The 
present inequality of husband and wife before the law ought 
undoubtedly to be abolished. It is a survival from the tribal 
ideal of family justice, and ought to have no place in the eth- 
ical. There is also much to be said from this point of view in 
favor of recognizing desertion after a sufficiently long period 
as a ground of divorce.* On the other ma in which per- 
mit divorce on the ground of mutual consent or of incompati- 
bility of temper belong to a wholly different category. The 
very fact that these circumstances will be taken as valid 
reasons for a divorce tends to disincline the parties to make 
any sustained endeavor to overcome the initial friction, which, 
I venture to think, every marriage, however “ happy,” neces- 
sarily entails, and which it sometimes may require a serious, 
though by no means an unwholesome effort to allay. 

These, however, are all details, and may be left to the sifting 
criticism of time and experience. The chief thing for us to do 
is to clear our minds of cant, and to remember that there is 
a cant of the new naturalistic school as well as of the old 
mystical. It is cant to say, “ what God has joined let no man 
put asunder,” and to appeal to “‘a divine institution” against 
social expediency. It is no less cant to say that “ Love is 
Free,” and to appeal from the legal to the “ natural marriage.” 
I am not sure that the latter kind is not the more pernicious 
cant of the two. As a reaction against the ecclesiastical 
theory of the indissolubility of marriage, the free love move- 
ment has a certajn justification. It is, at any rate, perfectly 
comprehensible. _ error lies in abstracting from the power 
of the will in disciplining and controlling the affections. In 


this respect it is the opposite of the older French view of the 
marriage of suitability, the so-called mariage de convenance, 





* This has long been so in Scotland, in most of the United States of America, 
(the period varying from one to five years), in Prussia, Austria and Hungary, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
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which takes the will to be all and leaves the growth of affec- 
tion to time and habit. Extremes meet, and the error of both 
these views is seen in the tendency of public opinion in France 
to sanction both forms of marriage and to permit them to exist 
side by side as naturally complementary. 

To sum up, I have tried to show that the new circum- 
stances, while they undoubtedly portend‘ change, are not a 
sign of decline in the family. Decline is defined by the 
physiologists as “the diminution of the formative activity 
of an organism.” It has yet to be proved that the family 
is incapable of transforming itself to suit the new environ- 
ment. The evidence is in reality all the other way. It goes 
to prove that its energies are unimpaired, that the required 
transformation is in the very act of taking place, and that, 
when it is accomplished, we shall have a form of family life at 
once more coherent, and more stable than any we have yet seen. 

The real danger to the family is not to be looked for in 
any of the things that are alleged, but in the moral paralysis 
that comes of the idea that the difficulties in the way of its 
maintenance and reconstruction are insuperable. The cure 
for this is for each man to realize for himself, in the first place, 
how much society depends for the strength of its tissue on 
the health and strength of the cells that compose it, and 
especially of that primeval cell we call the family; and, 
secondly, how much each can contribute to this health by 
the intelligent appreciation of what the new circumstances 
demand of him as a partner in the life of such a group. 

Yet here, too, there is a danger of cant. After all, the 
family was made for man not man for the family. It is only 
one of the forms, though a very fundamental one, in which 
man expresses his spiritual life. In this respect, it is to him 
what the material is to the artist,—a medium wherein he em- 
bodies his ideal of what life should be. If it should ever cease 
to be a fit medium for that purpose, the time will have come 
for its destruction. I have argued that there is, as yet, no 
appearance of such atime. Alteration and adaptation, it will, 
of course, require from time to time. In seeking to effect 
this alteration, the chief precaution is to make sure that we 
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do so in the interest of a higher and not of a lower ideal,— 
that it is the human will, in its effort after fuller self-expression 
and not mere individual caprice, that finds itself hampered 


by its present form. 
J. H. MurrHeap. 


LONDON, 


THE MORAL AND ETHICAL TEACHINGS OF 
THE ANCIENT ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION. 


THE moral and ethical code which a people sets up for 
itself, and the way in which it lives up to this, may be taken 
as a sort of thermometric register by which the social, physi- 
cal, and spiritual condition of the nation can be judged. The 
history of the ancient race of Iran affords a fair illustration 
of this truth; and the moral status of Persia throughout its 
earlier history, including the mighty empire of the Achz- 
menian kings and the sovereign sway of the Sasanian rulers 
in early Christian times, will briefly here be sketched. It is 
the lessons of the past that teach the wisdom of the present 
and the future. 

In order better to understand the moral and ethical code of 
Zoroastrianism, however, a few words regarding the nature of 
the religion itself may be given by way of introduction. The 
devoted believers in this early faith, worshippers of light as 
they are sometimes termed, paid pious devotion to the great 
god Ormazd, or Ahura Mazda, as he was called, and by creed 
they were the faithful followers of Zoroaster. This was the 
Prophet of Ancient Iran, whose clarion voice of reform rang 
out over the land six centuries or more before the birth of 
the Christ, or many years previous to the time when the Jews 
were carried up into captivity at Jerusalem, or the gentle 
Buddha preached to thirsting souls of India the doctrine of 
salvation from misery through renunciation. A characteristic 
tenet of the old Zoroastrian creed was Dualism. This dogma 
recognized the existence of two primeval spirits, Ormazd and 
Ahriman, the Good and the Evil, whose influence pervades 
the world. The incessant warfare and constant struggle of 
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these primordial principles is evinced at every turn in human 
life. This cardinal doctrine is one of the hinges on which the 
entire system of Zoroastrian ethics turns. The moral and 
ethical law of this creed is based, indeed, upon a systematic 
theory of morality and is founded on philosophic principles. 
A contrast may be aptly drawn between India and Iran with 
regard to the effect produced on each nation by the working 
of its respective philosophic ideas. The ancient Iranian, by 
influence of his creed, is characterized by action, exertion, and 
practical views of life; the Indian, in the development of his 
religious faith, became a creature of inaction, of introspec- 
tion, and of meditation. The Hindu, with his pantheistic 
speculations, ended in the Upanishads in quietism; the Per- 
sian, whose sacred books ring with the call of “up and 
doing,” like a valiant soldier girt with the armor of faith, 
was summoned to fight boldly the good fight in the mighty 
struggle between the warring powers of good and of evil. As 
a prime factor in the dualistic tenet of the contending king- 
doms of Ormazd and Ahriman, as taught by Zoroastrianism, 
we must recognize the great doctrine of the freedom of the 
will. This article of the religion forms the basis and founda- 
tion of the ethical and moral part of Zoroaster’s religious sys- 
tem. Man is Ormazd’s creature, and by birthright he belongs 
to the kingdom of good; but, created as a free agent, he has 
the right to choose. Upon that choice, however, his own sal- 
vation and his share in the ultimate triumph of good or of 
evil in the world depend. Every good deed that man does 
increases the power of good; every evil act he commits aug- 
ments the kingdom of evil. His weight thrown in either scale 
turns the beam of the balance in that direction. Hence, man 
ought to chose the good. It is to guide him in this choice 
that Zoroaster believed himself to be sent. This is the great 
teacher’s mission. How far he succeeded in fulfilling that 
mission must be judged from the character of the faith that 
this prophet of the Magi founded, and from its effect and 
influence in ancient days, if the kingdom of Media, of Bactria, 
of Persia, in fact, the whole of Iran, has stood for anything in 
the world’s history. 
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As a second important element in the general ethics of the 
religion, we must notice the doctrine of man’s responsibility 
to account. A strict watch over each man’s actions was be- 
lieved to be kept by the divinities. All good deeds were 
carefully recorded ; all sinful acts were sternly set down. No 
doctrine of a recording angel could be clearer and more pre- 
cise than this of the Zoroastrian creed. Whether these actions 
were written in a Life-Book, or whether they were heaped up 
to be weighed in the balance when the soul was placed on the 
judgment scale after death, as the later development of the 
religion taught, it is not necessary here to decide. Allusions 
to such a record, account, or weighing are often found 
throughout the sacred books of Zoroastrianism from the 
earliest days to latest times. 

To pass from the general to the particular, however, the 
quintessence of the moral and ethical teachings of Zoroaster 
may best be summed up in that doctrinal triad, so familiar to 
every reader of the Avesta, “good thoughts, good words, 
good deeds.” In the original text these words run as humata, 
hakhta, hvarshta. The brief triad of this article of faith forms 
the pith and kernel of the ancient Prophet’s teaching. “I 
practise good thoughts, good words, good deeds; I abjure all 
evil thoughts, evil words, evil deeds,” is the watchword of the 
faith, the ever-recurring phrase in the sacred liturgy, the note 
on which constant changes are rung from the period of the 
Gathas, or Zoroastrian Psalms, to the latest recorded utter- 
ances of the religion. Good thoughts, good words, good 
deeds, gathered together respectively, form the three man- 
sions or stages through which the soul of the righteous man 
ascends in onward steps after death into the infinite light 
(anaghra raocao) of heaven. Evil thoughts, evil words, evil 
deeds are the grades through which the spirit of the damned 
falls to endless darkness and perdition. In the Avesta, the 
man who practises this triune doctrine of the holy faith is the 
Ashavan, or “ righteous ;” he is the man who lives according 
to the Law of Righteousness, as opposed to the Axashavan, 
or “ wicked man,” the Dregvant or follower of Falsehood. 

Space does not permit of cataloguing the virtues and duties 
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that are inculcated and enjoined, or the vices and faults which 
are denounced as to be shunned. The virtues may be com- 
prised, in general terms, as purity alike of body and soul, up- 
rightness, charity, generosity, and benevolence; and no people 
are more renowned, perhaps, for their princely generosity to- 
day than are the Parsis or Modern Zoroastrians of Bombay. 
In addition to these good qualities, the ancient creed laid par- 
ticular stress upon the faithful keeping of one’s word and 
pledge, the avoidance of all deceit, especially of lying, and 
the importance of keeping out of debt, as well as of shunning 
theft and robbery. According to Herodotus, the Persians 
taught their sons three things,—these were “to ride horse- 
back, to use the bow, and to speak the truth.” And next to 
the sin of lying they considered it the greatest disgrace to be 
in debt, because, beside incurring many other evils, this fault 
implied also an additional evil, the necessity of telling lies, “ for 
a man whoisin debt,” says Herodotus, “ must of necessity tell 
lies.” In the magnificent Old Persian rock-inscription of the 
great king Darius, there is hardly a line that does not empha- 
size this mighty monarch as the foe to duplicity and the lover 
of truth. 

Connected with the spiritual side of the Persians’ education 
was also the side of physical obligation, the duty of out-door 
exercise, which played a prominent part in the theory of 
youthful bringing up. In the conduct of life, moreover, from 
the very beginning, the importance of maintaining soberness 
and chastity was not lost sight of, although the ideas may 
have been somewhat more lax than would be to-day. Incon- 
tinency, sexual excesses, seduction, abortion, and unmention- 
able sins are evils that are strongly denounced in the Avesta; 
the outcast woman is anathematized. But it must be remem- 
bered that among the ancient Iranians, polygamy and con- 
cubinage were doubtless the rule, or at least they were not 
uncommon. The Persians appear to have drunk wine freely ; 
still, the vice of intemperance seems to have been severely pun- 
ished, if we may judge from some classical allusions to the 
subject; and Strabo speaks of the Persians as being moderate 
in most of their habits. It is true that no Brahmanical asceti- 
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cism was practised in ancient Iran, and, as the Avesta shows, 
the Zoroastrian religion allowed a wholesome and whole- 
souled enjoyment of life. The family was the unit in the 
state, and a large family of children was a virtue rewarded by 
the king as a bulwark to the throne. But with all this, in the 
oldest days, temperance, discretion, restraint, and a certain 
self-control seem in general to have been a racial character- 
istic. The whole tone of the Avesta, for example, and of the 
Pahlavi writings is exceedingly chaste. The position of woman 
in ancient Iran was apparently in nowise inferior to her stand- 
ing in the Vedic times of early India. As among other oriental 
nations, however, submission to her lord and master is taken 
for granted, and the woman who is “ obedient to her husband” 
comes in for a special meed of praise in the Avesta and else- 
where; but it is perfectly evident, as a rule, there was not that 
subjection which results in loss of personality and individuality. 
The Zoroastrian scriptures plainly show this fact. 

Among general virtues, also, a feeling of national pride was 
cultivated, as we gather from the Avesta and from classical 
authors. Submission to those in civil and religious authority 
was insisted upon. Contentment, industry, courage and valor, 
love of wisdom and of knowledge—all were instilled; and 
reverence for the divine power and practice of religious rites 
and ceremonies were strictly enjoined. In short, we may find 
in the Zoroastrian moral and ethical code almost every article 
of our own duty towards God and duty towards our neighbor. 

Among the various special rules that were rigidly enforced 
by the ancient Persian faith during its entire history may be 
mentioned those that were designed for preserving the purity 
of the elements, earth, fire, and water, and for freeing these 
from defilement, especially from pollution arising through con- 
tact with dead matter. It was the rigid observance of this 
law, doubtless originally in part a sanitary precaution, that so 
markedly characterized the Zoroastrian belief in the eyes of 
antiquity. In carrying out these prescriptions in daily life, 
however, not a few were the practical difficulties and predica- 
ments that arose, as the Greek and Latin writers and the Per- 
sian scriptures themselves tend to show. Equally praiseworthy 
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in the eyes of modern times would be the Zoroastrian duty 
of preserving and fostering useful animal life, especially of 
giving care to the cow and to the dog, for both these animals 
were of importance to an early pastoral people. But this free- 
dom from injury to animal life was carried to no absurd ex- 
treme, as among the wretched Jains of ancient India. The 
Zoroastrian creed taught that it was especially meritorious to 
destroy noxious animals, like serpents, toads, rats, and vermin. 
By destroying these evil creatures, the power of Ahriman is 
reduced and the kingdom of Ormazd is expanded. Expia- 
tion for faults and atonement for sins might in this way be 
effected, as is indicated in the Avesta. 

Throughout all ages, the Persian faith upheld the practice 
of “the good deeds of husbandry” (Avesta), of irrigation, of 
agriculture and of farming occupations, as opposed to the wild 
nomadic life of the marauding mountaineers. The parks of 
the Persian kings have been famous from time immemorial, 
and the few Zoroastrians that are left to-day in their old Iranian 
home are employed chiefly in gardening and in peasant life ; 
although their Parsi kinsmen in India have been drawn prin- 
cipally into mercantile pursuits. Each class in the constitu- 
tion of the Zoroastrian state and in the different walks of life— 
the priest, the warrior, the husbandman, and the craftsman— 
had its own moral obligations to fulfil and its own particular 
duties incumbent upon it to perform. The reform of Zoroaster 
was in part a social reform as well as a religious and ethical 
reaction. 

The ideal picture must not, however, be overdrawn. There 
was a darker side as well as the bright side. This cannot be 
denied. Millennial days come not at once with a reformer. 
It cannot be gainsaid that certain practices existed, were over- 
looked, or recognized, which to-day would meet with general 
social ostracism. The list, moreover, of sins, vices, and faults 
that were prevalent was no meagre one, as a glance at a pas- 
sage in that Dantesque vision of hell, seen by the saint Arda 
Viraf, will show. Some of the offences there recorded—like 
walking barefoot, lamenting excessively over the dead, or the 
offence of a woman’s performing her hair-dressing over the 
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fire—strike us as trivial; while the enormity of other sins may 
appear to us to have been underrated. But in general the 
Zoroastrian standard was a high one; a strain of idealism 
flowed in Iranian veins. A certain custom, however, which 
was undeniably practised with religious zeal by the worship- 
pers of Ormazd, is in our eyes incestuous. This was the 
practice of next-of-kin marriages. Whatever may be the 
meaning of the much-discussed word /vaétvadatha in the 
Avesta, or of khetik-das in the Pahlavi patristic writings 
of Sasanian times, there can be no doubt that marriage among 
relatives, even between parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, occurred among the Iranians from the earliest ages. 
It doubtless originated in part from a desire of preserving the 
unity and perpetuating the religious strength of the faithful 
community. It is needless to add that such shocking mar- 
riages as those within the first degree of kinship would not 
be tolerated by the modern Zoroastrians, nor have they been 
for centuries. 

It must be allowed, also, that a few grossly ignorant super- 
stitions worked their way into the faith, which to our mind 
were not without unfavorable influence upon the moral and 
ethical stamina of the people; and certain unpleasant customs 
were recognized, or at least were not deemed improper, which 
meet with disapproval in our sight. It must likewise be ac- 
knowledged that the ancient Iranians did not shrink from 
cruel practices, and from inflicting horrible punishments ; but 
in most cases these were done, it must be remembered, with a 
distinct purpose, to deter from national crimes or to punish 
great offenders. Other nations of antiquity have not acted 
in a manner much different. Mercy was a virtue inculcated 
by the Avesta. It cannot be denied, finally, that with the de- 
cadence of the Achemenian dynasty the moral tone of Iran was 
weakened by the wave of luxury and voluptuous indulgence 
that swept over the land between the Tigris and the Indus, 
carrying away the ethical bulwarks of the people and swal- 
lowing up those sterling traits of the hardy mountain race 
that had made Persia under Cyrus the mistress of Asia. But 
to offset this, it must be added, the faith contained within itself 
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the sovereign remedy against dissolution ; and in the opening 
centuries of our era, under Sasanian rule, the pristine glory 
of Zoroastrian Iran once more returned in all its majesty, 
until Persia sank before the rising power of Islam, on the day 
when the Mussulman conquest wrought a change, or rather a 
revolution, in the religious spirit and national character of the 
Tranian folk. 

Taken for all in all, it may be said that no better proof of 
the real merit of the Zoroastrian creed as a working hypothesis 
can be found than is illustrated inthe character of those who 
profess the faith to-day. These are the community of the 
Parsis in India, religious exiles from Iran since the days of 
the Mohammedan invasion, and the small remnant of Zoro- 
astrians that still survives in Persia. Together they number 
hardly one hundred thousand souls, and of these nearly 
ninety thousand reside not in the land of their birth but in 
the neighborhood of Bombay. They are the living exemplifi- 
cation of the true worth of the doctrines taught by the ancient 
Bactrian sage. They piously uphold the best of the tenets 
of the old faith with regard to religious observances; they 
live in love and charity with their neighbors; their life is 
marked by temperance, soberness, and chastity, and their fame 
for acts of liberality and generosity is world-wide. Among 
them there is no practice of polygamy ; they are strict monog- 
amists; unfaithfulness to the marriage vow is almost un- 
known ; and prostitution among Parsi women is hardly to be 
found. The horror of falsehood, duplicity, and of debt is as 
keenly felt by the Parsis to-day as it was over two thousand 
years ago. Or to conclude, if we take the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion in its entirety, and view it in the light of the early 
period to which it belongs, we shall come to the conviction 
that outside of the light of biblical revelation it would be 
hard to find among the Gentile nations a higher standard of 
morality, a nobler code of ethics, than that set up by Zoroaster 
to be maintained by the .ancient people of the Land of the 


Lion and the Sun. 
A. V. WittiaMs Jackson. 
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THE REFORMATION OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 


WueEN we look back upon the endless contrasts and con- 
flicts, the retrogressive movements, violent innovations, and 
still more violent reforms which are summarized under the 
peaceful name of “ History,” the pregnant words of Goethe, 
which express his opinion concerning the development of the 
right, rise irresistibly to our lips: 


*‘ All rights and laws are still transmitted 
Like an eternal sickness of the race,— 
From generation unto generation fitted 
And shifted round from place to place. 
Reason becomes a sham, Beneficence a wrong, 
Thou art a grandchild, therefore woe to thee! 
The right born with us, ours in verity, 
This to consider, there’s alas! no hurry.” 


It may truly be said that the struggle between hereditary 
notions of right and the inborn rights of the individual is the 
underlying factor in the entire course of human history. 
Every one is, in fact, a “‘ grandchild.” Every one is forced to 
come into painful collision with social arrangements which 
were not made by him or for him. And the injuries thus 
sustained, whether of a material or a moral kind, have given 
the impetus to all reform movements, and especially to every 
revolution. But, as this conflict grows out of man’s very 
nature, it cannot be avoided by attempting to deny the valid- 
ity of hereditary rights altogether and setting up innate rights 
as the unique source of all law and order. Uhland has said: 


“ Was never prince so princely potent, 

Was never mortal raised so high, 

That he alone men’s eager craving 
For liberty might satisfy ; 

That he alone the living fountain 
Of universal right might seize, 

Dispensing to the waiting nations 
Little or much as he should please !”” 
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And this applies to peoples no less than to kings. Only by 
compromise—by mutual accommodation between the old and 
the new rights—is true development possible. But, to be 
sure, such compromise is rarely reached by peaceful means. 
“ Through struggle shalt thou gain thy right,” says the great 
teacher of law, Ihering. The French Revolution, indeed, 
undertook to put an end to all further conflict by proclaiming 
the universal rights of man; in this, it may be remarked, 
France only followed the example given by the constitutions 
of the single States of North America. It was the merit of 
Professor Jellinek, of Heidelberg, to point out the source of 
that immortal declaration. But these universal rights can 
be expressed under earthly conditions only in the shape of a 
rough average justice, which is apt to be oppressive for many 
from the start, and certain to become so later on for all. Nor 
is there any remedy, except in a periodic revision of whatever 
is established, whether it appear in the form of laws, political 
constitutions, international treaties, or in the guise of morality 
and religion. As certain officials are charged with the super- 
vision of the markets, to prevent by suitable tests the sale of 
adulterated articles of food, so, in the case of intellectual food, 
examination is needed in order that reason may not turn into 
nonsense and benefits into nuisances. And it is indeed won- 
derful how, at certain epochs, such revisions of generally- 
accepted notions and beliefs are carried out with almost. 
systematic thoroughness, without constraint and without 
preconcerted agreement, quietly and yet irresistibly, solely 
through the power of intellect and the force of logic. 

A more extended, a more painstaking, a more exhaustive 
examination of the accumulated mass of hereditary beliefs 
and ideas has never, perhaps, been attempted than that which 
took place during the great epoch at the close of which we 
have now arrived. Germany led the movement; all nations 
participated in it; Science carried the banner, but all depart- 
ments of intellectual activity followed its leadership. So far 
as Science is concerned, no less a man than Goethe had 
formulated the dictum, “ What is the universal? The par- 
ticular instance. What is the particular? Millions of in- 
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stances.” And scientists began at this time to work in the 
spirit of this formula. Instead of complacently contentiag 
themselves with some single instance of the universal as the 
“philosophy of Nature” and the “ philosophy of History” had 
done, the Science of Nature and the Science of History strove 
with indefatigable labor to reach a deeper understanding of 
the millions of special instances. Johannes Miiller rose to 
eminence in combating the abstractions of natural philosophy 
by means of the study of individual facts, and his pupils were 
Helmholtz and Virchow. Leopold von Ranke declared that 
he was not interested in any general formula of what ought to 
happen, but wished to know in every case just what had 
actually happened. Thus the epoch of Hegel and Schelling, 
with its fondness for abstractions, called out, by way of reac- 
tion, a band of great investigators. In 1769 Alexander von 
Humboldt was born, one year later than Schleiermacher ; in 
1776, Niebuhr, the reformer of the science of history ; in 1777, 
Gauss, the king of mathematicians; in 1779, Savigny, the 
father of the historical school; in 1785, Jacob Grimm, its 
greatest representative; in 1791, Bopp, the founder of the 
comparative study of language; in 1793, Carl Lachmann, who 
led philology along new paths; in 1795, Leopold von Ranke; 
in 1799, Dollinger, the most learned theologian for centuries ; 
in 1800, Moltke, who turned the art of war into a science; in 
1801, Johannes Miller. What a long list of brilliant men 
who, step by step, wrested province after province of knowl- 
edge from the aristocratic dictation of theory and ranged 
them under the rule of empirical investigation, modest in its 
claims and democratic in its methods. 

To the men of the old School, however, democratic tenden- 
cies, even in the realm of science, remained suspicious. A. 
W. Schlegel’s sarcastic comment on the “ piety towards the 
unimportant” of the Brothers Grimm has often been quoted. 
Thus the older form of Romanticism looked with scorn on a 
movement that, nevertheless, had sprung from Romanticism 
itself. And not only A. W. Schlegel, but even the far younger 
Brentano, regarded the care devoted by Jacob and Wilhelm 


Grimm to the study and preservation of fairy tales as some- 
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thing petty and almost ridiculous. For they were still con- 
trolled by the notion that consideration is due exclusively to 
what is extraordinary and exceptional, and not to what is 
simple and, on that very account, oft repeated. Step by step, 
the particular, as opposed to the general, had to vindicate its 
claim upon the attention. 

The movement that had started in the domain of science 
was next carried forward into that of art, and here the study 
of details, as opposed to the academic rule of style, gained 
ground with extreme slowness. The individualizing tendency 
first showed itself in the matter of costume. Talma and 
Mlle. Mars, leaving off the undifferentiated costume of the 
Théatre-Frangais, which had been used indiscriminately for 
Greek, Roman, and French ré/es, acted in appropriate his- 
torical costumes. Diisseldorf artists studied the dress worn 
at the time of the Thirty Years’ War. The faithful study of 
detail spread more and more; landscape painting, no longer 
subject to conventional rules of style, was treated in portrait 
fashion. And, finally, the School of Fontainebleau directed 
special attention to the momentary effects of light, atmospheric 
conditions, etc. At the present day, the study of detail in art 
has completely won its way, and is carried to extremes. 

It was not till science and art had gone forward in the new 
direction that morality followed in their wake. The exam- 
ple set by these predecessors was, no doubt, a useful incen- 
tive, but the new respect for the rights of the individual which 
now appeared in the moral teachings of the time was, after 
all, chiefly the outgrowth of the same prevailing tendency 
that was determining the modern mind in every branch of 
its activity. P 

In all such questions, Germany formerly took the lead. It 
was soon again to come prominently forward ; but, for a while, 
it lagged behind its neighbors. The speculative spirit among 
us had become too masterful. We had gone back to very 
nearly the same position which was called Realism in the lan- 
guage of medizval Scholasticism, and which differs so radi- 
cally from the Realism of the present day. Abstract nomina 
were again treated almost as if they had objective reality. 
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Such concepts as the State, History, Vo/ksgeist (spirit of the 
people) were bandied to and fro until the concrete counterparts 
for which they stand—namely, the citizens, the laws, the act- 
ual happenings of history and the documents in which they 
were recorded—were almost forgotten. Even scholars who 
belonged to the new empirical movement fell into this error. 
Jacob Grimm himself made the impossible declaration, “‘ Das 
Volkslied dichtet sich selbst.” Thus even he, at times, lost 
sight of the concrete personalities with which the science of 
History is wholly concerned. 

In the field of moral science, especially, the Germans have 
ever been inclined to abstract speculations, and here the stim- 
ulus of foreign influence was needed to produce a change. 
Such a stimulus came, and from the very same quarter 
whence, a hundred years before, at the time of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, had already issued a mighty summons towards the 
examination of old hereditary beliefs. 

Though, at bottom, closely related to the German move- 
ment which we have described, the French movement, never- 
theless, clearly reveals the characteristic difference between 
the two nationalities. Among the French, even when war is 
waged on tradition, traditions must be preserved. Even when 
they attack ideas which, during past ages, have weakened 
into abstractions, they are not prepared to grapple unflinch- 
ingly with particular facts. This is most evident in their 
method of writing history, and in their theory of art. Thiers 
and Lanfrey, and Taine in history ; Boileau, Victor Hugo, and 
Taine once more in art,—they all destroyed old “ legends,” 
only to replace them by others which they naively accepted as 
true, and which were really so in a certain sense, as compared 
with the ones they superseded. A middle position between 
philosophical abstraction and exact empiricism suits the 
national character of the French. Descartes stands just mid- 
way between Hegel and Herbert Spencer. Hence one can 
understand that the French should be born mathematicians, 
psychologists, diplomatists; that they should lack stirring 
poetry, and should be free from the vice of minute special- 
ism. These national differences must be taken into account 
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in comparing the French with the German reaction against 
abstractions. 

Bastiat seems to come closest to the German manner when, 
in his article on “The State” (1848), he inveighs against 
the perverted use of this word. He shows up the strange 
illusions which may be produced by playing on this and sim- 
ilar terms. 


“Voici les premiers mots du préambule de la Constitution: ‘La France s’est 
constituée en République pour appeler tous les citoyens & un degré toujours plus 
élevé de moralité, de lumiére et de bien-étre. Ainsi, c’est la France ou l’abstrac 
tion qui appelle les Frangais ou les réalités & la moralité, au bien-étre, etc. . . . 
Mais, pour prendre en flagrant délit d’inanité la proposition constitutionnelle, il 
suffit de montrer qu’elle peut étre retournée, je ne dirai pas sans inconvénient, 
mais méme avec avantage. L’exactitude souffrirait-elle si le préambule avait dit : 
‘Les Frangais se sont constitués en République pour appeler la France a un 
degré toujours plus élevé de moralité, de lumiére et de bien-étre’? Or, quelle 


est la valeur d’un axiome ot le sujet et l’attribut peuvent chasser croiser sans 
inconvénient ? Tout le monde comprend qu'on dise: ‘ La mére allaitera ]'en- 
fant.’ Mais il serait ridicule de dire: ‘ L’enfant allaitera la mére.’” 


And he holds up as an example to the French the 
Americans whose Constitution begins,“ We,the people of 


the United States, etc.” This is highly characteristic. It is 
plain that Bastiat desires to get rid of the abstract notion 
“State,” in order to come down to concrete, living beings. 
But he stops half-way, for the term, “the people,” which he 
quotes with approbation, is itself only an abstraction. Still, at 
least, in his aim, he coincides with that of the German natural 
scientists who replace the mystic term “ vis vite” by the defi- 
nite naming of physical and chemical processes. But Bastiat, 
it must be remembered, is strongly subject to English influ- 
ences. In the case of Frenchmen not so influenced, the attack 
against the ascendency of Universals takes a totally different 
and highly characteristic turn. Whereas, the associates of 
Johannes Miller and Leopold von Ranke combined against 
the abstract “dea,” the contemporaries of La Mennais and 
those also of Bastiat are united against the abstract “/ormuda.” 
The lifeless word is an abomination to one party ; the petrified 
phrase to the other. And this contrast is thoroughgoing, 
though it cannot be denied that often enough words in the one 
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case, phrases in the other, were reinstated in the honors of 
which they had apparently been dispossessed. 

At the same time that Moritz Haupt, the great philologist, 
was teaching his pupils how detrimental to true understanding 
is the use of technical terms, such as “‘ Enallage” and the like, 
which cover up a psychological process by the use of obscure 
words, Gustave Flaubert was undertaking a crusade through 
the French school-books in order to impale on his sword the 
“fleurs d'histoire” and similar empty phrases, which, palpably 
untrue or half true, distort actual events beyond recognition. 
“Je me défie des théses qui stérilisent l’esprit humain,” says 
Quinet. Flaubert and Quinet are in this, as in other respects, 
the heirs of the French Romanticists, though Flaubert has, in 
many ways, departed from their teachings. 

These French disciples of Romanticism, moreover, were 
almost as influential in disseminating throughout Europe the 
new ideas which they had adopted, but not originated, as were 
formerly the men of the French Revolution in the propaganda 
of English ideas concerning Constitutions and popular lib- 
erty. 

They are not, however, to be simply identified as Roman- 
ticists with their German confréres. Much as both had in 
common, much as the former learned from the latter (Flaubert 
and Quinet, too, were pupils of the Germans), in other respects 
they were diametrically opposed to each other. What they had 
in common was, above all, an arrogant belief in the privileges 
of genius and a craze for originality. ‘ Epater le bourgeois” 
might have been the motto of Clemens Brentano as well as of 
Theophile Gautier. Alike they hated and despised the “ Phil- 
istines,” and succeeded in spreading this contempt far beyond 
the ranks of their own followers. Henri Monnier parodied 
M. Prudhomme, just as Brentano and Gorres had parodied the 
Virtuous Watchmaker. And correspondingly we find them 
glorifying, now in a pathetic, now in a homely vein, a mode 
of existence wholly free from conventional restraints. Alfred 
de Vigny made a tragedy of Chatterton’s life, as Oehlen- 
schlager used the life of Correggio, and Tieck that of Camocns. 
They taught alike that “the mark of poetic genius is the mark 
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of Cain,” as Victor Hugo’s disciple Freiligrath put it. And 
Murger depicted “La Vie de Boheme” with the same par- 
tiality that Eichendorff and Tieck showed in describing in their 
novels the enviable lot of the “ne'er do well.” 

But there are also marked differences that distinguish the 
romantic literature of the French from that of the Germans, 
Whereas the Germans delight in the lack of form, and remind 
us, by tricks of sound and suggestion, far more of the “ de- 
cadents” of to-day, of the Verlaines and Mallarmés, than of 
such artists in verse as Theophile Gautier or Banville, the 
French seek to carry form to the point of highest perfection. 
Every one knows the celebrated phrase, “ De la forme nait 
l'idée,” which, rightly interpreted, is by no means devoid of 
relative truth, though decidedly French in flavor. Pascal, ina 
similar vein, had advised people to take part in church ob- 
servances, promising that the devotional mood would be sure 
to follow. But the contrast of German and French Roman- 
ticism would be of slight importance to the subject we are 
considering if it were noticeable only in the realm of verse. 
It is, however, by no means confined to this department. The 
German poets and ideologists who believed with Schiller that 
“it is the spirit that builds the body” held aloof from political 
life. A few of them, to be sure—for instance, Frederic 
Schlegel, Adam Miller, and Gorres—did take part in reac- 
tionary politics, but that was later in their career, when their 
literary spring-time was over. The leading spirits—as Tieck, 
Arnim, Brentano—remained entirely outside of political rela- 
tions. In striking contrast, we remark among the French 
Romanticists, from the very first, a strong political tendency. 
In matters of the state, too, they look for the regeneration of 
the spirit by means of a change in form; whereas the Germans 
expect existing institutions to be reformed by a regeneration 
of the spirit. Victor Hugo, indeed, began as a Royalist, but 
it was certainly not personal reasons alone that led him so 
soon into the camp of Democracy. His sympathy with the 
picturesque Middle Ages did not obstruct his clearness of 
vision in this respect any more than that of Uhland and Grimm 


in Germany. 
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But even more marked than the political tendency among 
the French Romanticists is their decided interest in social 
questions. With them esthetic disgust for the bourgeois 
turned into revolt against the institutions which had brought 
forth the bourgeois. Tieck and Brentano never dreamed of 
urging the condemnation of the Philistine to the point of hos- 
tility against the middle class. But Victor Hugo and La 
Mennais vigorously sound the note of pity for “ Les Misé- 
rables,” the outcast and disinherited. And with the head of 
the School, as was later on the case with Dostoyevski, the 
hatred of the sleek bourgeoisie is even carried so far as to 
become a glorification of the convict and the harlot. This 
contrast may be due, in a minor degree, to the difference ex- 
isting between the middle class of Germany and that of 
France. The former, from which Brentano took his type of 
the Philistine, had fought and suffered for the independence 
of the Fatherland. The latter, which suggested to Henri 
Monnier his M. Prudhomme, had obeyed the celebrated 
counsel “ Enrichissez-vous” of the bourgeois minister Guizot. 
And the same difference also existed with respect to the 
official class which, in both countries, was justly regarded as 
typically representative of the bourgeoisie. In Germany the 
officials strove with benevolent care to improve the condition 
of the poor. In France, a Marshal Soult, whose extortions 
while in Spain had been so infamous as even to provoke formal 
censure by Napoleon, could yet reply, as President of the 
Ministry, to the striking silk-weavers of Lyons, whose con- 
duct had been irreproachable, that he would not confer with 
brigands. 

Nevertheless, I do not believe this reason to have been the 
principal one. It was, rather, their detestation of insincere 
phrases that actuated the French Romanticists in their attacks 
on the bourgeoisie. The humanitarian phrase on the lips of 
a selfish shop-keeping class,—nothing is more fitted than that 
to excite the animosity of idealists! And this suggests to 
us, in passing, the celebrated name of Carlyle, whose bitterness 
against the hypocritical piety of England’s ruling class, the 
merchants, led him in a similar way to take sides with the 
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oppressed, and who, together with Maurice and Kingsley, 
created what may be called Bible Socialism for England, as 
La Mennais created it for France and the world. La Mennais 
had already, in his first period, in his “ Essai sur 1|’Indiffé- 
rence,” rebuked the Liberals and their “apathetic philan- 
thropy ;” and from that time on the hard-heartedness of the 
bourgeois was a favorite theme of the Romantic School and 
of their allies. ‘“ A man of benevolent phrases, coupled with 
inflexible egotism,’—thus Henri Monnier characterizes his 
M. Prudhomme. Victor Hugo depicts the wealthy after the 
same fashion, and down to the diaries of the De Goncourts 
this accusation is reiterated, growing constantly more pointed. 
At the time when Fichte and Schelling, the philosophers of 
Romanticism (for Fichte is, at bottom, more romantic than 
Hegel, though less so than Schopenhauer), stamped Lessing’s 
friend Nicolai as the type of the German literary Philistine, 
they saw no reason to add the trait of an unfeeling heart to 
the caricature that they drew. But when Flaubert, in his 
incomparable character of Homais in “ Mme. Bovary,” de- 
picted a French Voltairean, it was precisely the discrepancy 
between the benevolent speeches and the hard character of 
the man that gives its peculiar stamp to this type of the 
French Philistine of 1847. We can here recognize once more 
how esthetic and ethical, political and social points of view 
condition and impinge upon each other. If a common desig- 
nation is desired which may be applied to the German struggle 
against the empty word and the French crusade against the 
phrase, to La Mennais’s treatment of Christianity and Flau- 
bert’s treatment of the bourgeoisie, we cannot do better than 
to speak of them as phases of the general movement which 
had set in for the revision of traditional views. A thorough 
sifting of expressions, propositions, opinions, assertions, once 
universally accepted, is characteristic of this period. It is this 
sifting that leads to the “ discovery of the individual.” As the 
curtain of deceptive generalities is lifted, everywhere the par- 
ticular case rises into view. And thus is explained that ten- 
dency to compare semblance with reality so prominent in 
literature and evident even in the titles of a long list of books 
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which might be quoted,—from Gorres’s “ Rome as it is,” in 
1824, to Lothar Bucher’s “ Parliamentarism as it is,” in 1856. 
This tendency, in fact, became so powerful as to be projected 
backward into the past. For instance, the great German his- 
torian Gervinus, in the analysis of Shakespeare’s plays which 
he published in 1849, believed he had discovered that the 
contrast between seeming and being is the one ever-recurring 
theme in the dramas of that most versatile of poets. 

That such a revision of ideas should concern itself especially 
with the great “commonplaces” of human society, religion, 
manners, politics, is but natural. Carlyle’s philosophic, satiri- 
cal “Sartor Resartus” sums up the subject in a general way 
in the words, “ All human questions and opinions are merely 
garments which man changes.” Flaubert, with his melan- 
choly genius, reviews the actual or imaginary illusions of man- 
kind in a whole series of realistic novels, the basis of which 
is evident. “Mme. Bovary” is intended to illustrate the subject 
of love; “Salammbo” and “ La Tentation de St. Antoine” 
the pagan and Christian religions. ‘“ L’Education Sentimen- 
tale” shows how an enthusiastic youth is trained, by the ex- 
perience of life, to complete indifference, and learns to despise 
friendship and reverence, patriotism and the love of liberty.* 
The unfinished masterpiece “ Bonvard et Pécuchet” is de- 
signed to satirize all higher aspiration as such; a theme the 
terrible treatment of which goes far beyond the pessimism of 
Byron, Schopenhauer, Leopardi, and all their successors. 

This kind of literature, which may best be called “ disillu- 
sionment literature,” did but reach its highest expression in 
Flaubert. As he was followed by Daudet, a painstaking 
specialist, who examines all the various forms of love under 
his magnifying-glass (marital love in “ Fromont Jeune et 
Risler Ainé,” illicit love in “ Sappho,” filial love in “ Rose et 
Ninette”), and who, in the course of his examination, makes 
the same ugly discoveries as Gulliver when he approached too 





* This is likewise the purpose of the striking novel, ‘‘ Niels Lyhne,” by the 
Danish author, J. B. Jacobsen, though the point of view of this author is, in 
other respects, a totally different one. 
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near the giant maids of honor of the Court of Brobdingnag, 
so had he been preceded by Beyie Stendhal, who, in his 
famous description of the battle of Waterloo, sought to pre- 
sent a realistic study of the actual facts in contrast with the 
usual heroic battle-pieces. Nay, in looking for the original 
germs of this literature, which makes it its business to tear off 
the masks and the disguises, we can, of course, go still farther 
back ; to Lichtenberg, for instance (who exclaims somewhere, 
“Who knows whether it is a prayer or a drink of whiskey 
that fortifies the roofer in going to his dangerous task ?”), to 
Swift, La Rochefoucauld, and, finally, to St. Augustine, who 
sought to show that the virtues of the pagans were but shining 
vices. One important difference, however, must be noted. 
Those earlier pessimists endeavored to disclose the wicked 
basis of the human soul as they conceived of it. The later 
critics sought to attack not so much man as man’s good 
opinion of himself. The keynote of all these revelations is to 
be found in Schopenhauer’s indignant reflections upon what 
he calls the “ruthless optimism” of the Leibnitz school. But 
precisely because it was in France that the enthusiastic belief 
in the goodness and virtue of the natural man under the lead 
of Rousseau had been carried to its highest point, it could 
not fail that the process of disillusionment when it set in 
should show itself in that country in its most violent forms. 
Next to Flaubert we must place the great epigrammatist in 
character-drawing, Gavarni, who gives to one of his principal 
works the significant title of “ Masques et Visages,” and rep- 
resents his pauper philosopher, Virelocque, as shrugging his 
shoulders disdainfully at the pretensions of the human race. 
Then there are the De Goncourts and Zola. What has been 
signalized as the characteristic feature of the entire movement 
of this period, namely, the vigorous rejection of alien ideals, 
without any corresponding development of one’s own ideals to 
take their place, is particularly striking with respect to these 
authors. Flaubert’s “ Mme. Bovary” is led astray by the false 
idealism which she had absorbed from certain novels,—a 
polemical device this which was already employed in the days 
of Wieland, nay, earlier still, at the time of Cervantes, and 
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which even Zola, Flaubert’s pupil of grotesque genius, be- 
lieved himself at liberty to use. (In “ Pot Bouille” the heroine 
falls in consequence of reading George Sand’s “ André.”) But 
these are tricks of warfare which great artists ought really to 
leave to the petty writers of edifying tracts. How easy a 
task it would be to turn the same weapon against the realists 
and pessimists themselves, to depict a modern youth, for in- 
stance, who should enter life with absolutely wrong ideas, 
from having read too much of Zola and Ibsen, and whose 
fatality it would be to discover that drunkenness, adultery, 
and moral enormities of every kind are not quite so common 
as he had been led to believe by the careful study of these 
fanatics of reality. And such a parody would, doubtless, 
strike deeper than that of the German humorist, Glasbrenner, 
who good-naturedly satirizes in “Berlin as it eats and 
drinks” those books on “ Rome as it is” and “ Parliamentar- 
ism as it is” which attempt to give the true instead of the 
conventional picture ! 

Every one recognizes that the present time shares with 
the period we have described this tendency to expose shams. 
Do not Zola and Ibsen represent the very present in litera- 
ture? And do they not attempt to equal Flaubert and 
Gavarni in the task of exposing the ghosts of ever-recurring, 
mistaken ideals? Nevertheless, in one respect, they have not 
yet attained to the pessimism of their predecessors. That 
mankind is progressing in culture is almost universally ac- 
cepted by the modern school. Ibsen believes, as did Heine 
and Immermann, in the “ Third Kingdom” of the future. Zola 
trusts in the development of technical science and of democ- 
racy. Not so the older school. From the time of Perrault 
to that of Condorcet, as has been shown by Brunetiére, the 
idea of progress had been developed more and more into a 
dogma. But then doubts began to be whispered. Already 
Goethe’s Faust had sceptically asked of the learned Philis- 
tine, Wagner, whether we are really so gloriously far ad- 
vanced as we suppose? Flaubert, on his part, contended for 
the very opposite theory. Whereas, hitherto, everything had 
been expected of the perfectability of the human race, he 
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believed in the hopeless stupidity of man. Man, according 
to him, is a born bungler and dilettant, and dilettants, on 
Goethe’s authority, are incurable. To all mankind the author 
of Bouvard and Pécuchet would apply the lines which Platen, 
in his irritation, aimed against German literature: “In an 
ocean of imbecility there appear a few gifted swimmers.” 
And if Tolstoi has got to the point of seeing the net result of 
all intellectual development, the net result of all our vaunted 
civilization, and of the “ subjugation of the elements” in the 
mere increase of cleanliness, this is a repetition of what Flau- 
bert said before him, and goes to prove what might equally 
be proved in other ways, that Russia has just arrived at about 
the year 1860. In that country the old-style calendar seems 
to prevail in intellectual matters also! Only it is to be noted 
that, in the spiral movement of human evolution, it not infre- 
quently happens that the signs of a belated and of a too early 
development appear simultaneously; and so we need not be 
surprised if we already see a new growth of pessimism an- 
nouncing itself in some of the most recent writers, like Huys- 
man, Wilde, and others. 

We must not, however, look on such extreme views as char- 
acteristic of any particular time. Singly, they may, perhaps, 
be found in every epoch. And, on the other hand, they never 
appear in any epoch except in single instances. The belief in 
progress seems to be innate in man. Every one observes in 
his own case and that of his neighbors the ripening of feeble 
childhood into robust manhood; and the requirements of the 
struggle for existence compel us to regard this process as 
progress. Again, to be sure, alongside of the experience of 
the growth and increase of strength there is the no less uni- 
versal observation of the decline and decay of our powers in 
old age. And, as the interpretation of the world in terms of 
man, of the macrocosm in terms of the microcosm is,so to 
speak, the beginning and end of all mythology, we find among 
all the peoples of the earth a belief in the development of 
humanity, which, at one time, takes on a hopeful, at another 
time a mournful hue. The Golden Age, the time of greatest 
strength and highest efflorescence, is sometimes projected into 
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the future, sometimes into the past. Sometimes, as among 
the ancient Teutons, the end is supposed to reflect the begin- 
ning, as in a long corridor with mirrors set at either end. But, 
nevertheless, the conviction that there is movement in human 
history has remained a fixed belief, both of the peoples and 
of the philosophers. Leopardi, the saddest of pessimist poets, 
inverting the theory of progress propounded by the encyclo- 
pedists, taught the cruel doctrine of the constant deteriora- 
tion of men and of the gods. The immobility of man even 
he dared not posit. Schopenhauer, his admirer, who looks 
forward to ultimate salvation in Nirvana, is, after all, more 
optimistic than those pious Christians who believe in the ever- 
lasting punishments of hell: so firmly implanted in man is 
the idea of development. Goethe, too, whose sceptical lan- 
guage we quoted above (he has said in a similar vein, “ Who 
can think anything wise,anything stupid that has not been 
thought before ?”) is, nevertheless, one of the pioneers of the 
evolutionary theory, specifically so-called, which our century 
has baptized with the name of Darwin. And how inflexibly 
did the philosophers, economists, and politicians of the French 
Romantic School adhere to the idea of progress! I need but 
mention Comte among the philosophers, Fourier among the 
economists (if, indeed, his claim to the title be not disputed), 
Fourier, whose utopian dreams in regard to the manner in 
which the elements are to be rendered tributary to the uses 
of man, cause him to appear as a predecessor of the Whist- 
lers and Huysmans, according to whose view clumsy Nature 
is simply raw material, and furnishes daily opportunity for 
human skill to put its blundering efforts to the blush. A 
tremendous exercise of force is needed, a pessimistic obstinacy 
almost unparalleled, in order to believe in the complete sta- 
bility of human conditions, the absolute absence of develop- 
ment in human affairs. And we must therefore look upon 
Flaubert and the few who held with him as detached and 
somewhat isolated members of the pessimistic company. 
After all, the belief in development did not belong in 
the category of official dogmas, and it was at these that the 
revision undertaken by the reformers was especially aimed. 
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Amongst the official Idola Fori two are conspicuous above 
the rest,—State and Church. Both of these were subjected to 
the same critique. The attempt was made to withdraw from the 
State as one may withdraw, if one likes, from the established 
Church. Cabet sought to establish Icaria, just as Owen and 
others before him had tried to realize an ideal State. Johannes 
Ronge started the German Catholic Movement. Michelet 
endeavored to found a new religion of humanity with his 
“ Bible de l’Humanité” as a basis. All of these men leaned 
on predecessors that were positive in tendency; the Commu- 
nists on the early Christian Church; the German Catholics on 
the “ Religion of Reason,” as proclaimed by Pope, Voltaire, 
and Frederick the Great ; Michelet on the theophilanthropism 
of Laréveilli¢ére-Lepeaux. But their own attitude was more 
negative than positive, characterized by its opposition to bour- 
geois and police, to ultra-montanism and intolerance. Finally, 
this purely sentimental critique of State and Church, this mere 
offspring of antipathies, developed into the empty negation of 
the Blanquists: “ Ni Dieu ni Maitre.” A fertile and truly 
productive criticism of State and Church was denied to these 
men, and Cabet’s ,“ Icaria,” like Owen’s “ Harmony,” Ronge’s 
German Catholic Church, as well as Uhlich’s “ Free Religious 
Societies,” were, of necessity, short-lived, asthmatic existences, 
whose hectic flush was erroneously taken for the glow of en- 
thusiastic youth at the time. The lasting work of criticism 
with respect to Church and State was destined to be produced 
by other men. The disciples of the French Romantic School 
were doomed to sterility, because they were too eager, too 
precipitate in the attempt to create what should be permanent. 

But, some pessimist might object, are not then all efforts 
of this kind equally fruitless ? Does not the most nourishing 
bread become mouldy after a little? Does not the clearest 
water turn cloudy and unwholesome? Whether “ Icaria” con- 
tinues for a few years only, or the evolution theory based on 
Darwin’s scientific labors lives for a few centuries, is the 
difference at bottom so very great? Do not the revisions 
and reconstructions that become unavoidable after longer or 
shorter periods, plainly prove the impotence of the human 
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race to produce lasting results in the intellectual realm? 
The Roman aqueducts of the Provence still serve at the 
present day their utilitarian purpose. The Pantheon still 
edifies and delights the beholder. But what the intellect of 
man creates in order to satisfy, to improve, and to increase 
the happiness of generations seems fated, after a short while, 
to trouble the life and happiness of men and to become the 
very obstacle of their improvement. 

We may not contradict this statement too vehemently. It 
cannot be denied that all attempts to permanently organize 
the future have failed and will ever fail. The ideal State 
proposed by the Socialists, if it should be established, may, 
perhaps, serve its purpose in its day, just as did the Abso- 
lutist or the Patriarchal States in their day, and may then 
become a hinderance to further development. But such re- 
flections as these do not, for all that, land us in the conclu- 
sions of the pessimist. We recognize, rather, how tirelessly 
the spirit of man is ever searching and striving, nothing 
being good enough and high enough to satisfy his ideal 
aims. We recognize how perfectly the words of Goethe that 
refer to Faust are applicable to the whole human race: 


“ Thus let him wander down his earthly day; 
Where spirits haunt, go quietly his way ; 
dn marching onwards, bliss and torment find, 
Though, every moment, with unsated mind |” 


And, if we were to point the moral of human history we 
should again find no better way of expressing it than in the 
following lines from the same inexhaustible poem : 


“Yes, to this thought I hold with firm persistence ; 
The last result of wisdom stamps it true; 
He only earns his freedom and existence 
Who daily conquers them anew,” 


RIcHARD M. MEYER. 


UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


‘“THE MORAL ASPECTS OF SOCIALISM.’’ 


THERE is assuredly no use in what Mr. and Mrs. Bosanquet call 
““the wretched war of catchwords and party shibboleths like Social- 
ism and Individualism,’’ and I hope, in attempting to supplement 
their contribution, that I shall avoid such controversy. Mr. Ball 
has given reasons for thinking that Mr. and Mrs. Bosanquet take an 
unduly low view of the Socialist movement. To this it is replied 
that Mr. Ball, ‘‘ for whose ideals and purpose’’ Mr, Bosanquet has 
the highest respect, does not properly represent Socialism, and cer- 
tain writings of my own are brought in, apparently as an ‘‘ awful 
example’ of the ‘‘ penny pamphlets which go out . . . among the 
working-classes.”’ 

Now, Mr. Bosanquet and I suffer from an apparently incurable 
incapacity to agree on any one point, and I hope he will forgive me 
if I leave his personal references undebated. Nor can I, in a few 
pages, enter into an elaborate defence of Mr. Ball’s presentation of 
the Socialist position. What I am concerned with are certain side 
issues of the discussion. 

1. Mr. Ball urges that there has been a remarkable process of evo- 
lution in Socialist doctrine ; that the best thought and best expres- 
sion of the Socialist movement have left behind the cruder concep- 
tions of human life and social organization on which unfriendly 
critics still harp; and that, as regards personal character and the 
family in particular, it is scarcely fair to represent the Socialism of 
to-day as repugnant to the lessons of the best social experience. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bosanquet’s reply hints that Mr. Ball’s views may be 
all very fine, but that they have no relation to ‘‘ the body of popu- 
lar literature which is disseminated . . . among the wage-earning 
classes,’’ by which, I gather, they mean specially the Fabian Tracts. 
Now, it so happens that immediately on the appearance of Mr. 
Ball’s article, the executive committee of the Fabian Society asked 
Mr. Ball to allow it to be issued as one of the Society’s series, and 
this proposal was unanimously endorsed at the next members’ meet- 
ing of the Society. So far, then, as the Fabian Society is con- 
cerned, it is clear that Mr. Ball has been provided in advance with 
an effective reply to the suggestion that he is out of harmony with 
this popular ‘‘ literature.’’ 
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2. As Mr. and Mrs. Bosanquet more than once refer to the 
Fabian Tracts, of which about a million copies have by this time 
been circulated, I crave permission to say what I think will be 
recognized by any one practically acquainted with the issue of 
popular literature, that quite exceptional pains are taken to render 
these as correct and as educational as possible. Every tract is re- 
peatedly scrutinized and revised before publication, proofs being 
usually submitted, indeed, to expert specialists in the particular 
subject. After publication every criticism and suggested amend- 
ment is recorded and carefully considered. At each reprint, the 
whole tract is gone through for revision. More than once a con- 
siderable stock has been destroyed rather than allow a statement 
proved to be erroneous to continue to circulate. That the series 
is nevertheless imperfect and incomplete, I readily acknowledge. 
But we do our best, and I venture to think that any one who will 
candidly study the latest editions of the sixty tracts which are still 
in print, including the ‘‘ Report on Fabian Policy’’ * just presented 
to the International Socialist Congress, will form a different im- 
pression of part, at any rate, of the Socialist propaganda in England 
than that given by Mr. Bosanquet. 

3. I venture to suggest that it is of little use discussing whether 
the Socialist movement is or is not fairly represented by any one 
exponent. To one man Socialism denotes an ethical aspiration ; 
to another it is a particular hypothesis of abstract economics. In 
one country we have the term used chiefly for a voluntary, anar- 
chistic communism, based on an assumed universal agreement ; 
elsewhere it means a rigid collectivist state dominated by a cen- 
tralized bureaucracy. Even within a single nation the most oppo- 
site definitions will be given. Had Mr. Bosanquet chosen, he 
could have refuted practically every proposition in Mr. Ball’s 
article by quoting a contradictory utterance by some person calling 
himself a Socialist. This is exactly what, on Mr. Ball’s hypothesis 
of an evolution in Socialist doctrine, we should expect to find. 
In the biological world the contemporary existence of an infitite 
variety of types is one of the strongest proofs of the development 
theory. And when among the Socialists of to-day the critic recog- 
nizes in ohe case the ethical ideas of St. Simon, in another those 
of Fourier,—in one project the economic conceptions of Owen and 








* The Secretary of the Fabian Society, 276 Strand, London, will send the 
complete set, bound in buckram, for four shillings, post free. 
VoL. VII.—No. I 6 
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in another those of Lassalle, here a piece of ‘‘ Early Victorian’’ 
political science, and there the latest induction from Democratic 
experience,—he is not warranted, I suggest, in simply dismissing 
the whole movement as inconsistent with itself, nor yet in persist- 
ently representing any one of these features as its essential char- 
acteristic. What the candid student infers is that there is going 
on an evolution of doctrine, progressing at different rates in differ- 
ent people. The important thing for the philosopher to discover 
then becomes, not what the movement has been, but what it is 
going to be; to distinguish the elements which are mere survivals, 
rapidly passing away, from those which are the growing forces. 
This, in the view of Mr. Ball, Mr. and Mrs. Bosanquet have not 
done. I agree with Mr. Ball. To my mind, the criticisms which 
Mr. and Mrs. Bosanquet pass upon the Socialist movement indicate 
that they scarcely recognize the existence of an evolution in Social- 
ist doctrine, and I believe them, so far, at any rate, as England is 
concerned, to be quite mistaken as to its course.* 

4. Amore interesting point for inquiry is why it is that intellec- 
tual discussion between Socialists and non-Socialists is usually pro- 
ductive of so little good result. There seems to be some subtle 
influence at work which, even when it does not in the controversy 
convert all ‘‘light’’ into ‘‘ heat,’’ deprives each party of the intel- 
lectual benefit of the sifting of ideas. I think I should have Mr. 
and Mrs. Bosanquet’s concurrence in this association of the extreme 
difficulty of useful personal discussion between exponents of the 
two views. In Paris, I gather that the impossibility is such that 
there is virtually no intellectual contact between even the best in- 
formed men on either side,—the ‘‘ Economists’’ denouncing every 
phase of Socialism as absurd, and the Socialists retorting that every 
utterance of the ‘‘ Economists’’ is only what is to be expected 
from their ‘‘ bourgeois’’ prejudices. We are, in England, fortu- 
nately still able to recognize our opponent’s point of view, and to 
get some benefit by clearing up the issue. But even in England 
there is often a difficulty in the way. 

We touch here a point in the ‘‘ ethics of controversy’’ which is 





* For a more correct estimate I would venture to refer to “ Fabian Essays in 
Socialism” and the Fabian Tracts; to the many references given in my own 
“ Socialism in England ;”” among non-socialist writers, the works of Kirkup and 
Gonner; and, for a study in English political development, to “ The History of 
Trade-Unionism,”’ by my wife and myself. 
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of more than passing interest. Whilst on the Socialist side, at any 
rate, the difficulty may often be caused by ignorance or bad man- 
ners, it is often aggravated by a half-conscious inability on the 
part of each side to believe in the intellectual sincerity of the other. 
I am willing to admit that a Socialist sometimes finds it hard to 
believe that the controversialist who accuses him of ‘‘ wishing to 
divide everything up,’’ or of aiming at ‘‘ community of wives,’’ 
can really believe what he is saying. On the other hand, I cannot 
help suspecting the Individualist of a feeling that his opponent is 
‘* too clever to be taken in by such stuff,’’ and hence that he is wil- 
fully misleading the people. Perhaps I do Mr. Bosanquet an injus- 
tice. But I have more than once thought that I detected in his in- 
dignation against certain Socialists a ‘‘ righteous anger’’ that men 
who must know better should lend their support to a movement 
which is, in his view, so demonstrably pernicious in its effects upon 
the very basis of the social order. There is certainly a feeling of 
this kind at the bottom of the exasperation against the more edu- 
cated Socialists which is manifested in some quarters. 

Now, any feeling of this kind ruins intellectual discussion. Un- 
less we can begin the argument with a belief in each other’s intel- 
lectual sincerity, we are likely to learn nothing from-it. The 
consequence is bad for both sides. At Paris, for instance, the 
English onlooker cannot refrain from the feeling that the great 
gulf fixed between the ‘‘ Economists’’ on the one hand and the So- 
cialists on the other is causing both sides to fall further and further 
into various economic and political errors, which mutual inter- 
course would have checked, and which may go far to impoverish 
France. It is worth while trying to stop such a state of things else- 
where. We can surely bring ourselves severally to admit that, 
strange as it may seem, men of upright character, honest conduct, 
and devoted lives are to be found honestly holding doctrines which 
seem to us intellectually unsound and pernicious in their conse- 
quences. What happens is that men of equal intellectual ability, 
starting with different temperaments, base their views on widely 
divergent fundamental assumptions, and fortify them by acquaint- 
ance with very different sets of facts. That such men come out at 
conclusions diametrically opposed to each other is not only no 
ground for suspecting intellectual perversity, but is in itself rather 
a presumption of their good faith. 

Critics of the Socialist position are prone, as it seems to me, to 
deprive their criticisms of real effect by committing two distinct 
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errors of controversy. They attempt, to begin with, to controvert 
the Socialist on the basis of their own Individualist assumptions, 
which seem to them so natural and inevitable as seldom to be ex- 
plicitly stated. These may, doubtless, be superior in validity to 
those of the Socialist, but then he does not admit it, and hence 
is apt to find the argument quite pointless. If we wish to reason a 
man out of his position, we must either ignore his superstructure 
and explicitly attack his fundamental assumptions—usually an un- 
profitable task—or else we must, for the moment, accept his assump- 
tions, and demonstrate that they do not support his case. To my 
mind, Mr. Bosanquet, like Mr. Lecky, Professor Flint, and many 
lesser controversialists, takes neither of these courses. What he 
does is tacitly to retain his own assumptions ; honestly to credit the 
educated Socialist with too much wisdom not likewise to hold such 
eminently reasonable fundamentals, and then most persuasively to 
show that the Socialist position is inconsistent with them. But 
the Socialist differs on the fundamentals, and hence is not convinced. 
The second error is that of ‘‘ assuming consequences.’’ The 
critic persuades himself that such and such Socialist idea or project 
will necessarily and inevitably lead to such and such a result, —one 
which is abhorrent to his soul, and, it may be, noless abhorrent to 
that of the Socialist. How, then, can the latter continue to believe 
in his idea or project? The answer is simple. He does not admit 
ithe connection between what he is advocating and the terrible 
results which it can be ‘‘ proved’’ to have. This may be due to 
intellectual obtuseness, but, more probably, to a different view of 
human nature or a different experience of economic or political 
facts. But in either case it affords no ground for exasperation. In 
argument, we can no more saddle our opponent with our inferences 
from his proposals than we can make him stand on our assump- 
tions. The way to convince him is to accept for the moment both 
his assumptions and his inferences, and to demonstrate that his own 
argument is either inconsistent with itself or at variance with facts 
or authorities which he admits. The discussion to which Professor 
Henry Sidgwick has submitted so many problems of ethics, eco- 
nomics, and politics, in my humble judgment, forms a model of 
controversy in this respect. If only Mr. and Mrs. Bosanquet would 
tackle Socialism in this spirit, we could none of us fail to profit. As 
it is, I end as I began, by declaring my agreement with Mr. Ball. 
SIDNEY WEBB. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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‘©THE MOKAL ASPECTS OF SOCIALISM.’’ 


Mr. BosaNQuET’s criticism of my article seems to call for some 
reply. I am constrained to repeat that I confined myself to what 
was after all an incident of ‘‘ Social Aspects’’ and to a great extent 
implicit. My criticism, therefore, was not meant for an appreciation 
of the book as a whole ; that had already been given, and I heart- 
ily subscribed to its terms of eulogy. But my attention was drawn 
to the fact that the book had been taken as a serious and fatal in- 
dictment of modern Socialism or collectivism, and that the readers 
of this JouRNAL might be interested in hearing the case stated on 
the other side, even by an smpar congressus Achilli. My state- 
ment was necessarily ‘‘ abstract,’’ because I was mainly dealing with 
theoretic considerations, and it may have appeared one-sided, be- 
cause it was mainly attacking a one-sided criticism. I granted all 
that the essayists had said in the way of qualification and discrim- 
ination; but, having regard to the total impression of the refer- 
ences to collectivism, I felt justified in stating that as a matter of 
fact the Essays had not only put the position of Socialism at its 
worst,—to which there can be no objection, —but made that *‘ worst’’ 
a standard and sign of Socialistic copyright. And the main pur- 
pose of my article was to call attention to the fact that the essayist’s 
representation of Socialism, while it might be true enough of popu- 
lar Socialism, was actually an inversion of the truth as applied to 
educated Socialism. I ventured tosuggest that there is growing up 
*amore thoughtful kind of Socialism which has appropriated the 
truth of Individualism,—I dislike these abstractions as much as 
Mr. Bosanquet, but they have their use,—and has made it at once 
the foundation and the test of social reorganization. It was cer- 
tainly not a part of my design to deal with Mr. Bosanquet’s social 
philosophy as a whole (which I agree can be made to admit all that 
I contend for) or to quote him against himself. I am perfectly 
aware of the distinction which he has made between ‘‘ Moral’’ aud 
‘*Economic’’ Socialism, and it was against the ultimateness of 
such a distinction that I wished to protest ; but I was confining my- 
self to particular references in a particular book, which any one who 
has closely followed the movement of Socialistic thought can only 
regard as undiscriminating and misleading. I need only quote as a 
remarkable confirmation of my contention a remark by a French 
writer and critic of Socialism who I can hardly suppose to be 
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straining after ‘‘ praiseworthy audacity’’ or to be more observant 
than Mr. Bosanquet,— 


‘¢ He (Mr. Webb, as representative of Fabian Socialism) avows definite collec- 
tivist views, but the turn he gives them, the end he assigns to them, and the gen- 
eral spirit with which he inspires them would make them unrecognizable in the eyes 
of a French or German collectivist. . . . Mr. Webb does not wish to hand over 
property to the incapable. . . . Mr. Webb's chief concern is to assure each citi- 
zen, not an equal share of wealth or happiness, but an equal chance in life. 
Although much 1n his programme may seem uilusive, yet it canmot be said that 
he would break the spring of individual energy like the continental Socialists, 
nor does he demoralize the working classes by promising them happiness without 
work. This point is extremely important. Socialism on the continent tends to de- 
moralize the worker by favoring his incapacity and dissuading him from personal 
exertion. However threatening may be the position of Socialism in England 
. - . its most earnest and prominent advocates do not sacrifice to it the first 
essential thing in life, ‘he sense of responsibility and the love of effort.’ * 


Even Mr. Bosanquet is forced to admit (somewhat grudgingly) 
that Mr. Burns and Mr. Webb are “ relatively wise’’ on the subject 
of ‘‘ Relief Works ;’’ though he has tried to qualify his concession 
by suggesting that it is only a difference of degree; it is really a 
difference of kind. Mr. Bosanquet, however, makes the most of 
an obsolete and forgotten manifesto about the ‘‘ free maintenance of 


necessitous children.’’ I hinted tliat this was not a deliberate ex- 
pression of Fabian policy, and could not be maintained in that form 
by the thinking Socialist. The Fabian Society is at this moment 
issuing a tract by Mr. Graham Wallas against ‘‘ Free Meals,’’ and 
the cleavage between the Socialism of the chair and of the street was 
significantly illustrated at the International Congress by what Mr. 
Bosanquet, I suppose, would call the “relatively wise’’ report of 
Mr. Webb on “‘ maintenance’’ and the amendment carried against 
him by the Social Democratic Confederation and Continental 
Socialists. Mr. Bosanquet’s ‘‘manifesto’’ and even his more 
recent ‘‘handbill’’ are merely signs of an attempt on the part of 
certain Fabians not to break altogether with popular Socialism.t 
The Fabian Society has issued a tract which contains a list of 





* Paul de Ronsiers: “The Labour Question in England” (Macmillan), pp. 
389, 390. And yet my critics (e.g. in Speaker, Posttivist Review) declare that my 
version of English Socialism is unrecognizable and altogether “ new.”” The italics 
are mine. 

+ The “ Report” presented to the International Congress by the Fabian Society 
and issued as atract seems specially designed to accentuate the divergence of 


view. 
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the errors it has worked out of and the problems it has not thought 
out, and this it has rightly taken to its credit. And I cannot help 
thinking that it would be fairer, as it certainly would be wiser 
on the part of philosophic philanthropists, like Mr. Bosanquet, to 
recognize and welcome this fact. I can quite understand the prac- 
tical issue involved in a cheap and crude and mischievous propa- 
ganda. The Fabian Society may have sinned in this respect, but its 
propaganda is more and more directed to the middle classes ; it 
aspires to being to English politics of the present generation what 
Philosophical Radicalism was to the last; and the next series of 
‘‘Fabian Essays’’ will show what progress is being made in 
the direction of general political education. It can be judged 
(with some allowance) by its words, but still more by its 
works. It has influenced the Home Office, the London County 
Council, and the School Board, and consistently in the direc- 
tion of maintaining the standard of life for the worker. It is 
already forming aschool of Political Economic Science on concrete 
and historical lines, ‘‘The ‘Tenants,’’ ‘‘ Sanitary Catechism,’’ 
‘« Socialism, True and False,’’ ‘‘ Parish and District Councils,’’ and 
Mrs. Webb’s ‘*‘ Women and the Factory Acts’’ and ‘‘ Sweating, its 
Cause and Remedy,’’ are among the “ penny tracts’ which alarm 
Mr. Bosanquet somuch. Mr. Bosanquet’s suggestion (like the rest 
of his personal suggestions) that I am not familiar with Fabian 
policy is unfortunate. I have been a member from the first; I 
joined the small circle of which it originally consisted, because I 
believed in its attitude and in the ability and thoughtfulness of its 
leading members. And, finally, the suggestion that my version of 
Socialism is not representative is best met by the fact that the 
Fabian Society proposes to issue it as one of ‘‘ the tracts.’’ I con- 
tend, therefore, that I have some reason for thinking that Mr. 
Bosanquet’s judgment upon Fabian Socialism, useful as it is up to 
a certain point, fails in perspective.* 

As regards Mr. Bosanquet’s strictures upon my own shortcomings, 
I cannot but regret that I should be forced to follow the not very 
philosophical example he has set me of ‘‘ the personal equation.’”’ I 
will content myself with saying that while Mr. Bosanquet was still 
a lecturer at Oxford I was a worker on the first Sanitary Aid Com- 


* I have not noticed Mr. Bosanquet’s suggestion that the Fabian Society may 
find it convenient to have two views, as it hardly comes within the limits of a 
philosophic discussion. I should certainly not be a member if I thought so. 
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mittee in London, and for a long time worked upon the Charity 
Organization Society (of which I had previous experience), and the 
Board of Guardians at Oxford. Although, therefore, I could not, 
even if I would, describe my experience as ‘‘ profound,’’ Mr. Bosan- 
quet (apart from the argument of ‘‘ authority’’) is scarcely entitled 
to dismiss my argument as academic. As a matter of fact, it is my 
experience, such as it is, that has forced me to the conclusion that 
there are neglected elernents in the philosophy of the charitable 
movement. Then, again, Mr. Bosanquet (in a somewhat mysterious 
sentence) charges me with ‘‘hitting low;’’ but he can only in- 
dicate this by converting statements I certainly made into infer- 
ences I as certainly did not draw. I never said that, because the 
writers put character in the foreground, ‘therefore they reduce 
material conditions to a negligible quantity: I simply said that 
as a matter of fact they were so reduced. Nor did I say that it 
showed an idealistic bias to insist that sanitary improvement was 
useless without a determination of the individual to have the work 
done: on the contrary, I suggested that it could not be left, in 
factories for instance, to the employer, and could only be effective 
if the individual employés had some control over their own con- 
ditions,—a remark which I observe Mrs. Bosanquet interpreted to 
mean state-machinery. Mrs. Bosanquet makes sanitary improve- 
ment in a factory depend ‘‘ only’’ on the education of the employer ; 
Mr. Bosanquet makes it depend in a home on the education, not 
of the landlord, but of the tenant. So that it is made to depend on 
‘*the individual’’ the general position is saved, and if I were to 
adopt Mr. Bosanquet’s more convenient than convincing way in 
dealing with an argument, I might talk of ‘‘ one-sidedness,’’ ‘‘ ab- 
stractness,’’ and even ‘‘ thinness’’ of view. In both cases, improve- 
ment can only come through a public opinion effectively exercised 
and having power. Sanitary reform isa crucial instance of the re- 
form which must come partly from above and partly from below: 
it needs the co-operation of an advancing public sentiment, which 
is able either to enlist or coerce the individual interest concerned. 
What about sanitary legislation? What about improvements in 
Glasgow and Birmingham? Here we have public sentiment or the 
general will armed with power and depending for its effectiveness 
on the individual co-operation it enlists by force of the example, 
the education, or the felt benefit it gives to individuals. Will Mr. 
Bosanquet contend that the character of Glasgow citizens has been 
spoilt? Paradoxical as it may seem, I am unable ‘‘to grasp the 
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point’’ which at first sight seems so profoundly obvious,—that ‘‘ the 
man who lives in the house is the only man who can keep it clean.”’ 
I venture to think that if ‘‘ cleanness’’ includes conditions beyond 
the tenant’s experience and control he requires the co-operation of 
the ‘‘ general’ sanitary will and knowledge, the local vestry, and (not 
least) the landlord,—to say nothing of other material conditions 
needed to make the dweller ‘‘in the slums’’ sensitive to sanitary 
responsibility. A higher standard of living must be suggested by 
actual conditions of living. You can no more put ‘sanitary 
ideas’’ into a person who does not know or has not been made to 
feel what a sanitary condition is than you can put ideas of duty or 
of space into persons who have no experience of duties or of space. 
And granting that what would be in real truth an abstract sanitary 
idea could be passed from hand to hand in this way, is the question 
of increased rent or notice to quit not another material impedi- 
ment? And what about domestic ‘‘ work’’ and domestic laundries 
(a difficulty for which the Fabian Society has demanded the inter- 
ference of the state), and the general depressing effect of low earn- 
ing and low living upon energy of character and aspiration? Does 
Mr. Bosanquet think that the system of house-owning and manage- 
ment—the system of irresponsible subletting and middle-men— 
under which many of the poor live is of no moment? What if the 
state could be present at every bargain between landlord and ten- 
ants, and insist on the right as well as the duty of the tenant to be 
healthy? Mr. Bosanquet’s illustration of the discouraging effects of 
model barrack systems is only relevant to his particular and con- 
ventional conception of Socialism. As I have contended through- 
out, the thing must be done not for but 4y the individuals; by 
the individuals, for instance, as self-respecting members of a self- 
governing community, whether it be the association of a workman’s 
society or, still better, the association of a democratic municipality. 
The real defect of the ‘‘ charity organization’’ stand-point is that 
it obscures the idea of ‘‘the state’’ as the community democrati- 
cally organized for the attainment of the common good. The offi- 
cials and almoners of a private society can never represent this idea 
whatever else good they may do; and the inspector can only 
represent it when the individuals of the community can feel he is 
their inspector, and they can only feel this when they can assert 
themselves against the pressure of landlordism and private capital- 
ism. ‘State Socialism is mere bureaucratism, if it does not rest 
on self-government.’’ It is in this sense that I agree with Mr. Bosan- 
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quet that sanitary improvement must come from below, that is, if 
it involves what I have called the popular or democratic control of 
industrial conditions. And this is what is meant by Socialism (in 
England). Not that the state as something outside individuals should, 
to take Mrs. Bosanquet’s illustration, organize devices for making 
tea ; and I confess I am surprised that philosophic students should 
generalize their conceptions of English Socialism from Schifle’s 
‘* Quintessence of Socialism’’ and Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward.”’ 
It seems to me that it would be at once more philosophical and cer- 
tainly more politic to recognize the higherside of the Socialistic move- . 
ment (as for instance it is seen in England), and not to attenuate it, 
still less reduce it to or compare it with a lower level. Of course, 
State Socialism is a ‘‘thin’’ idea, if you choose (in the face of 
facts) to take a thin idea of it. Mr. Bosanquet seems to suggest 
that I endeavored to discredit the argument of ‘‘ Social Aspects’’ 
by ‘‘ dragging in’’ the Charity Organization Society. Nothing 
was further from my intention. But as the book has been accepted 
as the highest philosophy of that movement, I felt justified in ex- 
tending the scope of my reference; and I can only repeat my 
hearty appreciation of the rare merit and value of a book I have 
ventured to criticise from a subordinate point of view. I have 
recommended and shall continue to recommend it wherever I can ; 
and I regret exceedingly that my criticism should have been con- 
strued into any want of respect or consideration for writers whose 
services (I am thinking particularly of Mr. and Mrs. Bosanquet) to 
the cause of Social Reform, both practical and theoretical, have 
been of the highest value and interest. I simply wished to put the 
case for Socialism in a form in which it could be recognized as a 
reasonable idea ; but I certainly did not hold a brief for either the 
voluntary or involuntary errors of Socialism as it is spoken or written. 
I will grant to Mr. and Mrs. Bosanquet, moreover, all the indiscre- 
tions of Fabian Socialisra, but I am not convinced that it is either 
disingenuous or insignificant. I hope I may be allowed to follow 
up my provisional defence of ‘‘Socialism’’ as a reasoned idea of 
social progress by a more positive account of what I conceive to be 
its underlying principles. I confess that I think not only that 
what these writers take to be the ‘fuller’ view of social progress, 
but Socialism itself, loses and suffers by the absence of a more dis- 
cerning and sympathetic attitude on the part of ‘‘ thinkers’’ towards 
the higher aspects of the Socialistic movement.—SIDNEY BALL. 
St. JoHn’s CoLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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P.S.—I regret that I misrepresented Mrs. Bosanquet’s point of 
view in her article un the ‘‘Socialistic Propaganda.’’ It was cer- 
tainly directed to what I may call the ‘‘ previous’’ side of the Prop- 
aganda, and that it has a ‘‘ previous’ side cannot be disputed. But 
the errors to which Mrs. Bosanquet drew attention were at any 
rate made dona fide, and it would be interesting to have a criticism 
from the same competent hand of Mr. Mallock’s equally previous 


«* Classes and Masses’’ or the Individualist Propaganda. 
S. B. 


‘* THE MORAL ASPECTS OF SOCIALISM.”’ 


In dealing with Mr. Ball’s article on the above subject, Mr. 
Bosanquet makes an attack on the ‘‘leaders and spokesmen’’ of 
the Socialist movement, charging them with want of vision of 
the ‘‘ possible good for industrial life,’’ and of utter recklessness 
as to the effect of Socialism upon the masses of our large towns. 
I do not claim to be one of the leaders of the movement thus 
indirectly assailed, but several years of active propaganda in its 
behalf warrant me in writing as one of its spokesmen. As such I 
should like to know the warranty Mr. Bosanquet possesses for dis- 
missing Mr. Ball’s opinions as ‘‘ academic,’’ and at variance with 
the general tenor of Socialist teachings. It may be that a study- 
table is the best ground on which to gain knowledge of a demo- 
cratic movement, and that the conclusions drawn thereon are more 
trustworthy than those of actual experience. I am well aware of 
the danger of those in public life failing to appreciate the full sig- 
nificance of movements which they aid or inspire. It is possible 
not to see wood for trees; and by analogy it may be that the real 
meaning and the ultimate effect of the Socialist movement may be 
unknown to us who are spending our time and energy in its behalf, 
and yet that they may be perfectly obvious to those who, like Mr. 
Bosanquet, sit in a calmer atmosphere and judge its ideals and ten- 
dencies by the cold, clear light of reason. But that ‘‘ its leaders 
and spokesmen, as a whole, have not yet acquired . . . any real, 
effective care—the care born of knowledge and sympathy— 
whether or not the classes whom the movement affects are elevated 
or brutalized by its impact,’’ is a charge which cannot be allowed 
to pass unchallenged. I have an intimate knowledge both of the 
leaders and speakers referred to which warrants me in denying 7” 
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toto the truth of Mr. Bosanquet’s words. Notwithstanding his claim 
to superior knowledge, it is obvious that he is unacquainted with 
the individuals he has thus purposely maligned. Men and women 
do not devote their lives for objects of which they have no knowl- 
edge, and for people with whom they feel no sympathy. It is not 
at all improbable that they could not severally couch their ideals 
in the language of Mr. Ball, but that does not necessarily involve 
any breach between them. A statement of the meaning and pur- 
port of Christianity from the pens of Bishop Westcott and General 
Booth would differ both in terminology and conception. The one 
would be philosophic in idea and teleologic in scope; the other 
would be simple, mediate, and practical. But, upon the vital 
questions of the incarnation and the atonement, their differences 
would be such only as naturally arise out of their distinguishing 
capacities and methods. They are both Christians. Similarly in 
the Socialist movement, Mr. Ball may speak the language of the 
‘** academic wing,’’ but the main principles he expounds are com- 
mon to the most illiterate Dick, Tom, or Harry that mounts the 
rostrum in Hyde Park or on Bethnal Green. Differences of detail 
there may be, and almost certainly must be, in a scheme which 
embraces the whole of life, but these do not rend asunder the chain 
of theory which binds them both in the identity of a similar 
though diversified whole. 

With the leading ideas of Mr. Ball’s article I have much in 
common. His view that Socialism is the form of industrial organ- 
ization which will mark the triumph of certain ideas in a process 
of natural selection has already been stated by Marx, though with 
too dramatic a fina/e, in his chapter on ‘‘ The Historical Tendency 
of Capitalist Accumulation.’’ That it is concerned with a qualita- 
tive progress, and will result in the projection of the element of 
competition upon a higher plane, are also ideas familiar to the rank 
and file of the Socialist movement, and one can only regret the 
general ignorance of its significance which renders it necessary for 
Mr. Ball to emphasize that ‘‘ Socialism implies both a superior 
moral idea and a superior method of business, and neither could 
work without the other.’’ I am well aware of the fact that the 
Socialists are in some degree themselves to blame for this necessity. 
By an inversion of the teachings of his one-time master, Hegel, 
Marx makes it to appear that the material determines the moral. 
Robert Owen held that man was a creature of circumstance, and 
this theory has lately been stated with great vigor by the author of 
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«¢ Merrie England.’’ Between these writers and the extremists of 
the opposite camp there is a seemingly impassable gulf. They each 
insist upon their half-truth with so great an exclusion that it be- 
comes a lie. The controversy is interesting as showing the ever 
green vitality of the unsolved problems of the past. It is the old 
question of ‘fate and free-will’’ dressed in the garb of latter-day 
theories; we have merely changed the form and length of letters 
without affecting the issues involved. In his treatment of this 
knotty problem, Mr. Ball is too ingenious to be simple, though his 
conclusions are in the main correct; and Mr. Bosanquet, while 
laying stress upon the importance of character, seems to want us to 
believe that he by no means endorses the views held by the fanatics 
on his own side. I am of opinion that, had it been stated by 
Socialists that ‘‘ man is conditioned though not determined by his 
environment,’’ there would not have arisen the assumption that 
they exalt machinery at the expense of character, and undervalue, 
if not entirely ignore, the question of moral reform. 

Mr. Ball's theory of property and of rewards under Socialism, 
and the antagonism he suggests between it and Communism, seem 
to me in the former case unnecessarily mechanical, and in the latter 
scarcely correct. Even Communism does not deny the right to 


or the possession of private property. The formula, ‘‘from each 


%? 


according to his powers, to each according to his needs,’’ in no 
way excludes the idea of the private ownership of personal effects. 
Communism and Socialism are but two aspects of the same social 
arrangement of property. The only difference between them is 
that one involves a wage system, while the other does not. The 
wage method of apportioning social rewards is a clumsy contrivance 
at best, and one which is rarely consistent with justice. It is only 
natural to expect that it will pass away with the advent of a more 
organic social life. 

With regard to the family and the home, one ought to tread but 
charily. We cannot actually know the form which society will 
either mediately or finally assume in these important particulars. 
The family arrangement has passed through so many changes 
already that the student of sociology is warranted in considering 
it to be as fluctuant as society itself. One would have imagined 
that the several conditions represented by the words matriarchal, 
patriarchal, the gens, tribe, etc., would have preserved Mr. Bosan- 
quet from the rash utterance that, ‘‘ Unless the primary responsi- 
bility for maintenance falls on the head of the family, and in some 
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way depends on his services, as z¢ now does (the italics are mine), 
selection is annihilated.’’ An ‘‘ experience’ a little more practical 
and less ‘‘ profound’’ would have taught Mr. Bosanquet that the 
bread-winners of the home in many of the Lancashire cotton dis- 
tricts are the wife and daughters—not the virtual head of the 
family. Under capitalist production the family arrangement 
shows unmistakable signs of breaking up, and Mr. Ball, as well as 
Mr. Bosanquet, are at least premature, if not wrong, in assuming 
its permanence. Whether Socialism or Communism will restore it 
upon a less material basis is one of those questions which belong to 
the future. The settlement of twentieth-century details lies, in my 
judgment, as far beyond the line of our duty as it does beyond our 
power. All that we can be reasonably expected to do is to gauge 
the trend of events and endeavor to bring society to a self-con- 
scious realization of that form of organic relation for which, in 
our judgment, it is evidently preparing itself. We can do this best 
by affirming the leading ideas underlying the change, leaving their 
development and detailed application to the future as it becomes 
prepared for them. Posterity pays no regard whatever to the repu- 
tation of prophets. We reveal a greater wisdom as well as restraint 
in giving no response to those who demand cut-and-dried schemes 
of the new social state. 

The temptations to do this are, I admit, very great, especially 
with an antagonist like Mr. Bosanquet, who seizes upon the pallia- 
tive reforms advocated by Socialists and argues from them as 
though they were essential preparatives of a Socialist common- 
wealth. Whether ‘‘ free maintenance’’ will form a part of the 
economy of applied Socialism is a question which I neither feel 
called upon nor able to decide. But it is obvious that no humanist 
(using the word in its most catholic sense) can look with equa- 
nimity upon the fact that thousands of children go to school daily 
without food, and it is as an expression of Humanism rather than of 
scientific Socialism that the Socialists, among others, are speaking in 
their behalf. I should make the same demand were I not a Social- 
ist. The same may be said of old-age pensions, relief works, etc. 
They are not logical deductions from Socialism so much as the 
expression of the spirit of opportunism in its best sense in social 
politics. This is well understood by their advocates, and I am 
convinced that only the necessities of polemical debate cause 
Mr. Bosanquet to think and say otherwise. As Socialists, we are 
often driven by the miseries of the present system, and their 
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obvious need for immediate treatment, into the advocacy of re- 
forms which, when adopted, would retard rather than aid the 
triumph of our own cause. So long as we do this deliberately and 
explicitly, and in those spheres only which involve no clashing 
with the vital principles of our own theory, no one can charge us 
with either ignorance or infidelity to our ultimate ideals. It is just 
this point of difference which Mr. Bosanquet either fails to perceive 
or is unwilling to acknowledge. 
F, BROCKLEHURST. 
NORTHENDEN, CHESHIRE. 


‘* HEGEL’S THEORY OF PUNISHMENT.”’ 


In the July number of this JouRNAL there appeared a valuable 
article by Mr. McTaggart on ‘‘ Hegel’s Theory of Punishment.’’ 
With the general drift of this article I find myself in complete 
agreement; but it seems to me that there is one important point 
which Mr. McTaggart has omitted to deal with, and to which it 
may be worth while to call attention. 

There is an aspect of punishment indicated by the word “ pen- 
ance,’’ and it is this aspect which I think must have been upper- 
most in Hegel’s mind when he wrote the words quoted by Mr. Mc- 
Taggart. To explain my meaning, I must take the case of punish- 
ment inflicted for conscious sin. According to Hegel, as I hold 
and as I understand Mr. McTaggart to hold, such wrong-doing 
always implies that the sinner has, for the sake of transitory pleasure, 
acted in defiance of his deepest self, weakly yielded up his true 
good at the solicitation of some passion or impulse. Lack of 
moral strength to suffer the effort of resistance is the cause of the 
fall. Now the needed strength may often be best acquired, and the 
fault thus retrieved, by the endurance of pain. It is this pain 
which it is the privilege of punishment to give. And if the crimi- 
nal realizes his real position he will long for his punishment, in 
order that he may gain the strength, and be sure that he has the 
temptation under his feet at last; and in this case the punishment 
will have its perfect work aud become penance. 

The suggestion I would make to Mr. McTaggart is briefly this. 
He holds that Hegel places the value of punishment in the vivid- 
ness with which it brings the fact of his wrong-doing being wrong 
before the offender. I would add to this that the discipline in- 
volved in the pain of punishment toughens the moral fibre. This 
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view seems to me to give even deeper meaning to Hegel’s words 
that the punishment is the criminal’s right, and an: honor as well as 
a disgrace, while it also makes more evident the necessity of the 
element of pain. 

It is significant, I think, that in the period of history where 
punishment has perhaps been most effective as a moral agent, the 
period of the Church’s rule in the Middle Ages, it has borne the 
character of penance. It seems, moreover, not impossible that 
what is sometimes taken to be ‘‘ vindictive pleasure’’ may be the 
result of a dimly-felt conviction that it is only through suffering 
that the criminal can be rescued. I may add that I donot consider 
this disciplinary and penitential view of punishment applicable in 
all cases,—obviously it can only be in place where there has been 
actual sin,—and I agree with Mr. McTaggart in thinking that 
punishment is needed in other cases, and can be justified on other 
grounds. 

I should like to add one word on the question of corporal punish- 
ment. No doubt its opponents deliver themselves of much senti- 
mental nonsense, but they have solid reasons as well. Boys, it may 
be granted, for the most part take corporal chastisement simply as 
one, and not the unpleasantest, form of punishment. The average 
boy would choose to ‘‘ have his time caned off’’ rather than to be 
kept in. But it is both true and important, I think, that corporal 
punishment is of all forms the most liable to be given and received 
as a deterrent. It is here the danger lies. For girls, at least, and 
sensitive-natured boys the thought that they are treated ‘‘ like dogs 
to whom the master shows a whip’”’ is galling in the extreme. The 
treatment is apt to make them hardened, cynical, scornful of 
legitimate authority. In such cases I think it may be fairly said 
that it does tend to produce degradation. 

F. MELIAN STAWELL. 

LonpDon. 


THE TRANSLATION OF ‘‘ SITTLICH.”’ 


ProFessor DyDe’s recent translation of Hegel’s ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Right’’ suggests the question with regard to the best way of ren- 
dering si¢t/ich and its corresponding substantives. Mr. Dyde 
apparently adopts ‘‘ ethical’’ as the equivalent ; but this is evidently 
in some respects objectionable. The term ‘‘ Ethics’’ is best used 
for the science of morals, and an ‘‘ ethical system’’ is best under- 
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stood as meaning a body of moral theory, not a set of moral habits. 
Sittlich is probably untranslatable; but, as we are very much in 
want of some way of rendering the meaning into English, it occurs 
to me to ask why the good old word ‘‘manners’’ should not be 
restored to something of its old dignity in ethical literature. This 
term was not always restricted to the ‘‘ minor morals.’’ It is not 
so, for instance, in the following passages from Addison and 
Bacon: ‘‘ His princes are as much distinguished by their manners 
as by their dominions; and even those among them whose charac- 
ters seem wholly made up of courage, differ from one another as to 
the particular kinds.’’ ‘‘ The kinds of music have most operation 
upon manners; as to make them warlike; to make them soft and 
effeminate.’’ It seems clear that in both these cases ‘‘ manners’’ 
would be rendered in German by ‘‘sittlich.’’ And even in much 
more recent times Wordsworth could, without offence, express in 
his sonnet to Milton the devout aspiration, ‘‘ Give us manners, 
virtue, freedom, power,’’—é.e., give us 700s, or siffen. So also 
with the corresponding adjectives. When Macbeth speaks of ‘‘ the 
murderers steeped in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
unmannerly breeched with gore,’’ it is clear that he means unsitt- 
lich. And when Julia, in ‘‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’’ 
says, ‘* Let me have what thou think’st meet and is most man- 
nerly,’’ it is equally clear that she means s7¢t/ich. Similarly, take 
such expressions as these: ‘‘ Others out of mannerliness and re- 
spect to God ;’’ ‘‘ By whatever mannerly names we may palliate the 
offence ;’’ ‘‘ Barefaced ribaldry is both unmannerly in itself and ful- 
some to the reader.’’ * In such examples the terms ‘‘ manners,”’ 
‘*mannerly,’’ and ‘‘unmannerly’’ seem to approach very closely 
in their meaning to the German séften, sittlich, and unsittlich. Why 
should not this usage be restored? Of course, I do not mean to 
suggest that ‘‘ manners’’ could ever become a satisfactory equiva- 
lent for s#tten. But sometimes, at least, it might serve. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 





* Several of these instances are taken from Johnson’s Dictionary. 
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THe Cominc InpivipuaLismM. By A. Egmont Hake and O. E. 
Wesslau. Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co., 1895. 


S8vo, pp. 347- 

Were we to base our judgment on the facts most readily observ- 
able, we might believe that the social reformers who look to state 
interference as the most certain means of achieving social progress 
were not only more numerous, but better able to defend their 
position than those who trust to other methods. For some time 
past socialist schemes of reform have been propounded in consider- 
able numbers, though not, perhaps, with great variety, and we have 
become accustomed to connect utopian dreams of a future condi- 
tion of society, to be reached by adopting some (apparently) 
simple plan, with the advocacy of socialism. There has, however, 
recently been a recrudescence of the contrary view, and ‘‘ The 
Coming Individualism’’ gives vigorous expression to the belief that 
the true road to social salvation lies through the gateway of liberty. 
We are reminded of the proofs which used to be so familiar that, 
in seeking their own welfare unhindered, men unconsciously 
wrought out the welfare of the community. It would be matter for 
serious regret if the great truth underlying that view were in dan- 
ger of becoming obscured or of being forgotten. 

With the conceptions of political economy, whether of the 
science in general or of particular results to which it leads, which 
find acceptance in this book, we cannot entirely agree. We can- 
not accept a proposal to limit the range of political economy to 
the case which is here formulated. If it be true, as it is, that our 
actual social condition is one in which (to use the language of the 
authors) ‘‘the principles of domestic economy have been largely 
resorted to everywhere,’’ it cannot be rational to refuse to study 
the results of those principles, and, especially, the results of the 
combination of these principles with those of political economy as 
conceived by these writers. The science of political economy has 
always been principally occupied with the elucidation of the results 
of free enterprise and private ownership of property, but to assert 
that this is its sole object is to ask us to accept a rather rough first 
approximation to the solution of the real problems to be solved by 
the science, and to resolutely refuse to consider everything which 
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might assist in solving these problems more completely and more 
exactly. To borrow an illustration from a recent writer, it is like 
asking us to be satisfied for geographical purposes with the descrip- 
tion of the earth as a spheroid, which may serve well enough for 
other purposes and as conveying a first rough notion of the form of 
the planet on which we live. We are inclined to think that the 
authors have somewhat misconceived the purpose of much that is 
characteristic in modern economic writings, and that they have 
condemned what they might have approved had they succeeded in 
getting the matter in its proper perspective. 

The volume strikes the reader as resembling in the violence of 
its diction much of the very class of writing which its authors view 
with most distaste. In its descriptions of the impending fate of 
the Western world, and of England in particular, if the precepts 
here laid down be neglected, the pictures of horror unveiled before 
us recall very vividly much that emanates from the extreme social- 
ists. But through the whole there rings a pleasing tone of patriot- 
ism which is refreshing. ‘* Dynasties, oligarchies, aristocracies, 
and plutocracies have been weighed and found wanting, and if 
the democracy of Great Britain cannot rise to the height of the 
situation, the grand mission of the British race has come to an 
end.’’ Which conclusion may, let us hope, be rejected. Here 
the authors and we are agreed. 

We have been exercised in mind in trying to determine whether 
the two authors are in thorough agreement with one another and 
with Mr. Fletcher Vane, who has added an essay on municipal 
government at the end of the volume. In this essay the tone is in 
marked contrast, in respect to moderation, with the rest of the 
volume. Here we find, assigned a proper place, Burke’s saying, 
‘‘ Liberty must be limited in order to be possessed.’’ The regula- 
tion of music-halls by the municipality, to the extent of forbidding 
certain performances as having either a degraded or a degener- 
ating tendency, is distinctly approved. Yet a whole chapter of 
the book is devoted to proving that the best security for the dis- 
appearance of undesirable performances is—not the veto of the 
authorities, but—free competition. The bad and mischievous 
performances will, we are assured, lack an audience if managers 
are not hampered by restrictions in adapting what they offer to the 
taste of the public. In this chapter, however, and in that which 
advocates the removal of licensing restrictions from the drink- 
trade, a note of caution is struck, a saving clause is introduced, by 
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the expression of the view that changes in these matters should be 
made only gradually. Are such limitations as these the indications 
of the restraint exercised by one writer on the other? 

The general statement of the advantages of free-trade is one we 
shall make no attempt to dispute. We thoroughly agree with the 
conclusion, though not with some portion of the argument. We 
find, for example, that the ‘‘exact political economy’’ of the 
authors does not protect them from curious misconceptions of the 
nature of value, both in this chapter and in that which deals with 
money. This latter chapter contains what appears to be the pet 
theory of our authors, that British industry is threatened with 
destruction because of what they call ‘‘ bank monopoly.’’ We can 
agree that the organizations for the supply of credit to peasant 
farmers and to small employers are far from what they might be. 
That this is a necessary consequence of our banking laws is by no 
means the same conclusion, however. The authors describe two 
ways in which the difficulties they describe might be overcome. 
The one they favor is the removal of all restrictions on the issue 
of bank-notes, including the restriction to amounts not less than 
45. They do not dwell either on the reasons for not rather 
advocating the introduction of the second method they describe 
(under the name of the French danguters), nor do they tell us that 
it has saved France from sweating and the tyranny of the middle- 
man, two evils which are assigned as inevitably following bank 
monopoly. In hesitating to accept their conclusions, we do not 
wish to dissent from the propositions they lay down as to the ad- 
vantage which might follow if the privileges they advocate were 
enjoyed and not abused, but rather to express some hesitation as 
to whether it is just, we might say, is true, to accuse our present 
banking system of such widespread evil influences as are attributed 
to it in this volume. Can we take seriously, too, the assertion 
that the double function of coin as a value-measurer and as a 
medium of exchange is not nowadays clearly recognized ? 

With the object of the book, we repeat, we sympathize com- 
pletely. We believe that real freedom promises far greater eco- 
nomic advantage than state supervision of every phase of industry. 
The problem not solved in this book is, how to attain real freedom. 
What degree of limitation is necessary that our liberty may be 
secure? A hasty reading of the book would leave the impression 
that it advocates the abolition of all limitation, and most of its 
pages would bear that interpretation strictly. Though this con- 
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clusion is so strongly suggested, as we have pointed out, our authors 
display some hesitation in endorsing it without qualification. Per- 
haps they take refuge in the conviction that there is no danger of 
too little limitation being attained, and hence feel free to press for 
the removal of every limitation whose removal has any chance of 
securing general assent. In insisting that much of the worst of the 
evil usually assigned to competition arises from the lack of com- 
petition and is removable, not by hindering, but by fostering, com- 
petition itself, they are presenting a very important truth to their 
readers. But is it not pushing matters somewhat to the extreme to 
propose that our colonies should be enabled to enjoy the benefits 
of liberty by the forcible imposition on them by the mother country 


of a free-trade régime 7? 
A. W, Fiux. 


THE Owens COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. Kaufmann, M.A. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1895. Pp. 184. 


Mr. Kaufmann has written a number of books and articles on 
Social Subjects, and in this book (which is one of the series, ‘‘ Social 
Questions of To-day’’) he condenses an immense amount of in- 


formation, exposition, and criticism. Every vigorous movement 
for social reform hasa double relation to the general spirit, or trend 
of thought, of the time in which it appears. On the one hand, the 
reforming movement is a strong protest against current ways of 
thought and life. Its denunciations are sweeping and violent, and it 
demands nothing less than a total renovation, a ‘‘ right about turn.”’ 
On the other hand, the special form, both of the condemnation and 
the proposed reconstruction of society, depends in each age upon 
the special character of the current religious, moral, and speculative 
thought. A quiet and orderly social progress in our own day will 
be greatly aided by a study of these two aspects of contemporary 
Socialism, so that we may come to understand more fully both the 
real grounds of its attractiveness and value, and the meaning and 
source of what in it is inconsistent and visionary. It is a work of 
this kind that Mr. Kaufmann undertakes. After describing the 
somewhat indefinite (though mainly materialistic) ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Socialism’’ itself, Mr. Kaufmann examines the inconsistency with 
which it takes a part and leaves a part of Darwinism. Then he ex- 
plains and criticises the moral conceptions of Socialism in their 
relation to certain aspects of modern thought ; and he has some- 
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thing to say in moral condemnation of some methods of Socialist 
propaganda. In a chapter on ‘‘ Pessimism and Socialistic Opti- 
mism’’ there are brought into clearness the author’s position and 
the main theme of his book. ‘‘ Ascritics,’’ he says, ‘‘ Socialists are 
pessimistic ; whilst in the construction of their own scheme of recon- 
struction they are optimistic overmuch, from which it is not unfair 
to conclude that there must be some fault in their analysis of the 
present social system and some error in their forecast of the society 
of the future.’’ As an escape from these errors he seeks the ‘ mid- 
dle course’’ of a ‘‘ scientific meliorism,’’ ‘‘ social reform instead of 
social revolution,’’ effecting ‘‘a gradual, though radical, change of 
the existing social system.’’ The remainder of the book is occu- 
pied with interesting and well-informed discussion of the relations 
of Socialism to culture and art and to the Christian religion, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant. Mr. Kaufmann’s own position 
is that of a liberal Protestant. His work gives evidence of very 
wide reading in Socialist literature of all forms; his pages are 
packed with quotations from books, articles, speeches, and reports. 
Thus there is a brokenness which is irritating to any one who likes a 
smooth stream of thought or a regular dialectic discussion. But 
the book is suggestive and in many ways worth reading. 
RoserT LatTra. 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 


Essays AND NOTICES PHILOSOPHICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL. By 
Thomas Whittaker, B.A. (Oxon.) London: T. Fisher Unwin, 


1895. Pp. xii., 370. 


Readers of Mind—the English philosophical Review—have for 
many years been familiar with the name of Mr. Thomas Whittaker, 
and have been indebted to him for his careful and lucid critical 
notices of French, German, and English philosophical works. 
Nearly half of the present volume consists of reprints of these 
notices, which were well worth collecting in a permanent form. 
They are models of conscientious ‘‘ reports’’ on the works criti- 
cised, as well as full of suggestive comment and criticism. The 
rest of the volume is made up of original articles which have ap- 
peared in Mind and other periodicals, besides an ‘‘ Essay in the 
Philosophy of History,’’ which was published separately in 1893. 
One of the four chapters into which the essay is divided consists 
mainly of an account of Renouvier’s ‘‘ Uchronie’’ (a book whose 
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subtitle explains its purposes, ‘‘ L’ Utopie dans |’ Histoire ; Esquisse 
historique apocryphe du développement de la civilisation europé- 
enne, tel qu’il n’a pas été, tel qu’il aurait pu étre’’), and of Dr. H. 
von Eicken’s ‘‘ Geschichte und System der mittelalterlichen Weltan- 
schauung.’’ The problem which chiefly occupies Mr. Whittaker is 
the historical causation of the decay of ancient and of the rise of 
modern civilization. With regard to the general interpretation of 
history, he seems to me hardly quite just to the distinctive merits 
of Hegel, whose conception of progress he accepts to a great extent. 
He rightly (I think) classes Hegel and Comte together as philos- 
ophers whose idea—that, though in respect of the directing ideas or 
in respect of the social system ‘‘ there may not be continuous prog- 
ress, there is at least continuity’’—has passed into the consciousness 
of historians who are not philosophers. 

The interest of the greater part of Mr. Whittaker’s Essays is 
metaphysical rather than ethical. His general endeavor is stated 
in his ‘‘ Preface’’ to be ‘‘an effort to arrive at something positive 
through criticism.’’ ‘*The only absolute certainty,’’ he says, 
‘seems to me to be, not in anything that can be called Ontology, 
but only in what is called Theory of Knowledge. All that is 
demonstrable in metaphysics is Idealism in the strict philosophical 
sense. That is to say, the external world, not only as it offers itself 
to ordinary apprehension, but also as understood by science, con- 
sists of nothing but phenomena. . . . If science is the theoretic 
explanation of phenomena as such, it seems to require as its com- 
plement a theory of reality, that is, a metaphysic. On behalf of 
Metaphysic as thus understood, I have desired to put in a plea 
against the puritans of Agnosticism. There may be no means of 
demonstrating that a particular metaphysical theory is true, and yet 
we may have a perfect right to speculate’’ (pp. v., vi., vili.). 
These sentences sufficiently indicate the author’s general stand- 
point. 

One of the Essays is a very full and careful account of the phi- 
losophy of Giordano Bruno, supplemented in certain respects by a 
critical notice of later date relating to Professor Carriére’s work on 
‘‘The philosophical ideas of the Reformation-time.’’ Of more 
specially ethical interest are short essays on “‘ Individualism and 
State action,’’ on “‘ Politics and Industry,’’ and on ‘‘ The Theory 
of Justice.’’ Mr. Whittaker points out the significant ambiguity in 
the word ‘ individualism :’’ it may mean (1) ‘‘ the philosophical or 
psychological individualism that attempts to explain society and 
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the state from the relations of individual men at first isolated (yet 
assumed to possess already all human attributes) who afterwards 
find their advantage in the social union and in political organiza- 
tion,’’ or (2) ‘‘ the individualism that places its practical ideal in 
a life not authoritatively regulated from without, but developing 
itself spontaneously from within.’’ These two really distinct doc- 
trines have often been held by the same person ¢.g., J. S. Mill; 
and have been opposed in conjunction, ¢.g., by Comte. The 
modern doctrine of the historical growth of society, ‘‘ instead of 
destroying the individualistic ideal, restores it in a more unqualified 
form. ‘Individuality’ is no longer, as Mill described it, merely 
‘one of the elements of well-being,’ but is that for the sake of which 
social well-being is in the end to be desired.’’ (P. 115.) ‘* State- 
interference with industry, whether judicious or injudicious, is 
in no way inconsistent with the principle of individual liberty.’’ 
(P. 121.) ‘‘ The conclusion, however, that the state may justifiably 
interfere with the industrial system does not imply that it ought 
always to interfere. There is, first, the condition that it should 
have adequate knowledge.’’ (P. 122.) Rejecting alike the two 
extremes,—the J/aissez faire and the collectivist solutions of the 
industrial problem, and also the ‘‘hierocratic’’ solution of Posi- 
tivists and Catholics, —Mr. Whittaker accepts ‘‘ the doctrine of state- 
control or state-regulation of industry according to the best ideas 
and knowledge attainable at the time.’’ (P. 178.) The paper on 
Justice is suggestive, but would gain by expansion. It restores, in 
the light of the theory of evolution, the Platonic and Aristotelian 
conception of justice as specially the political virtue: ‘‘ it is the 
virtue that tends to maintain in existence, or to bring about, or to 
extend, the best type of political society.’’ (P. ryo.) 

In an appendix there is a curious paper om ‘‘ The Psychology of 
Stimulants.’’ ‘‘ The scientific man demands that the pretensions of 
wine to take its place among the things that minister to human hap- 
piness shall be decided by experiments performed in physiological 
laboratories ; and that the enthusiasm of those who in former days 
made Bacchus a god, and the wrath of the indignant teetotal lec- 
turer, shall be equally set aside as irrelevant.’’ (P. 361.) It is 
suggested that opium may serve the psychologist as a sort of micro- 
scope and throw light on the remoter phenomena of association of 
ideas. (P. 370.) 

Davip G. RITCHIE. 

St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 
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SruDIES OF CHILDHOOD. By James Sully, M.A., LL.D., Grote 
Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic, University College. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 


More than a century has passed since Rousseau, heralding a revo- 
lution in educational no less than in social and political thought, 
advocated a ‘‘return to Nature’’ in education,—a basing of the 
teacher’s work upon the actual study of children. The whole trend 
of educational thought since then has been in the direction of em- 
phasizing the importance of child-study. This has, however, too 
often resolved itself into glib talking and writing about ‘‘ the 
child,’’—a convenient, but somewhat shadowy abstraction, most 
satisfactory to the theorist, but not to be found in the home or the 
school-room. The recognition of the truth, that the science of 
education stands in pressing need of actual data (in the shape of 
carefully collected and arranged facts about children), from which 
trustworthy generalizations can be drawn, is a hopeful sign of 
advance. On both sides of the Atlantic energetic efforts are being 
made to secure such data, and Professor Sully’s book will be wel- 
comed as a valuable contribution. 

While only claiming ‘‘to deal with certain aspects of children’s 
minds which happen to come under my notice and to have a special 
interest for me,’’ he has given us a book, not only interesting in 
itself, but full of the most useful suggestions for the guidance of 
future investigators. The task of observing and interpreting the 
mental acts of children is one beset with difficulties. In order that 
it may prove fruitful, well qualified workers are needed,—possessed 
of ‘a divining faculty the offspring of child-love, perfected by 
scientific training.’’ In infant study, the very early experimental 
work should, he thinks, be undertaken by the father, as, in spite of 
the better opportunities for continuous observation on the part of the 
mother, she is usually lacking in scientific training, and in any case 
the maternal interest is likely to overshadow the scientific. 

Each chapter deals with some special aspect of child-mind as 
shown in the there recorded sayings and doings of children. Such 
headings as: ‘* Age of Imagination,’’ ‘* Dawn of Reason,’’ ‘‘ Child 

‘as Artist,’’ sufficiently indicate the contents of each. The student 
of Ethics will find much that is of interest in the chapters entitled 
‘** Raw Material of Morality’’ and ‘‘ Under Law.’’ In the first of 
these, Professor Sully concludes that the moral content of a child’s 
mind consists of the raw material of morality alone. The infant, 
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though capable of becoming moral or immoral, is as yet neither 
the one nor the other. We may discover pro-moral or contra- 
moral fendencies, but nothing to which we can in fairness apply 
grown-up standards of right and wrong. Contra-moral tendencies 
thrust themselves first upon our notice, a fact easily explainable 
from the stand-point of evolution. Admitting that the order of de- 
velopment of the individual child follows that of the race, we should 
expect to find some expression of the primitive egoism, which 
characterizes alike the savage and the brute, showing itself before 
any signs of altruistic feeling appear. The anti-social feelings, 
Anger (manifesting itself in violent resistance to any interference 
with appetite or desire), Envy and Jealousy (exhibited when objects 
regarded as desirable are seen to be enjoyed by others), are among 
the first to show themselves. But the consciousness of self is devel- 
oped by the clashing of the child’s own will with that of another, 
and what is blind fury in the brute becomes humanized through 
the realization of an injured self. 

The egoism of children also takes the form of lack of sympathy 
with the sufferings of others,—a callousness that often amounts to 
positive cruelty in the treatment of animals. It is too often for- 
gotten, however, that this seeming heartlessness is largely due to 
lack of experience and understanding on the one hand, while on 
the other, the child’s love of power and curiosity must be held ac- 
countable for much. 

On the pro-moral side, the social instinct and the imitative im- 
pulse, noticeable in even very young children, are the germs of 
true sympathy. The wish to do as grown-up people do leads to 
practical helpfulness, while generosity and the desire to please show 
themselves side by side with greediness and selfishness. Kindly 
feeling towards animals is largely the outcome of the existing simi- 
larity of position and needs, possibly also of ‘‘a sense of a com- 
mon danger and helplessness, face to face with the human giant.”’ 
The affectionate care given by children to dolls and toy animals, 
and the pitifulness often extended by them even to plants and 
stones, are evidence of a very real impulse in the direction of true 
morality. 

In treating of ‘‘ Children’s Lies,’’ the danger of applying adult 
tests is again pointed out. A lie, to be a lie, must be put forward 
with a full consciousness of its untruth and with the deliberate in- 
tention of deceiving. Some time probably elapses before children 
even realize the difference between truth and falsity, and the desire 
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to make play more vivid, to please by a pretty speech, the instinct 
of making fun and not infrequently genuine self-deception, explain 
most of the lies of children. Perhaps the most interesting point 
raised concerns the power of ‘‘ suggestion,’ exercised by older 
people, in producing lying on the part of children, and we should 
have been glad to have had a fuller treatment of this important 
aspect of the question. Professor Sully challenges the idea that 
children are instinctively untruthful, and suggests that all lies not 
accounted for by any of the above conditions are probably the result 
of imitation,—lying being distinctly contagious. He thinks that a 
rightly brought-up child learns to look upon truth as customary, 
as coming in the fixed ordinary course of things, and that, on the 
first utterance of a conscious lie, a shock would be experienced as 
at the breaking of a law. 

In the chapter ‘‘ Under Law,”’ the child’s attitude towards moral 
government isexamined. While, on the one hand, the child appears 
as a rebel resenting everything that threatens his freedom, on the 
other, it would seem that he reverences what is customary and dis- 
likes any interference with what appears to him as the ordinary 
tule of life. Because he objects to some particular ruler or some 
special instance of the working of a law, it does not follow that he 
is lawless by nature. Indeed, the very evasions and excuses made 
by children in order to get their own way would seem to imply a 
recognition of law and government. 

Children readily resent the violation of any precedent, and are 
apt to insist on the carrying out of some rule to which they have 
been accustomed, or even on the infliction of some punishment 
looked upon as the natural sequence of a given act. The impor- 
tance of this early development of the sense of the sacredness of 
law, from the educator’s point of view, is apparent. It is that 
which secures compliance with the commands of the governor, even 
when they appear irksome. The ‘‘ Wise Lawgiver’’ will avoid un- 
necessary friction and any uncertainty or.inconsistency in discipline. 
It is important ‘‘ to expect the right thing as though the wrong 
thing were an impossibility,’’ ‘‘to meet any indication of a dis- 
obedient spirit, first with misunderstanding and later with amaze- 
ment.’’ A statement (with many illustrations) of the bearing of 
quasi-hypnotic suggestion on moral education concludes the chap- 
ter. The book also contains ‘‘ Extracts from a Father’s Diary’’ 
and an account of ‘‘ George Sand’s Childhood.’’ 

It can hardly be said that Professor Sully has given us anything 
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very new or striking in fact or theory ; the originality of treatment 
and suggestiveness are what constitute the value and charm of the 
book. As a text-book of psychology or education, it would be 
found wanting in definiteness and comprehensiveness ; neither is it 
a book of such weight and importance as to claim rank among 
works of permanent scientific worth, but as an introduction to the 
study of children its value is undoubted. It is, moreover, most 
eminently readable (a quality too rarely possessed by books which 
deal even remotely with the subject of education), and the general 
reader, no less than the student, will find the book full of interest. 
H. M. HuGHeEs, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


On Epucation. An Introduction to its Principles and their 
Psychological Foundations. By H. Holman. Isbister & Co., 
1896. 


Mr. Holman has more than justified the reputation he made at 
Aberystwith. He has produced a sound and systematic treatise on 
the scientific basis of educational theory. He has wealth of illus- 
tration, force, and ability in keeping well to the front the points he 
wishes to drive home, even when he is hampered by a certain 
diffusiveness of style. The volume is full of pithy sentences, which 
arrest the attention of the careful reader. He possesses all the 
qualifications necessary to the author of a book in the first rank, 
and he has just failed in producing the standard work on his sub- 
ject. The volume before us is a mere reproduction of lecture ma- 
terial. Excellent as this material is, it is nothing less than aggra- 
vating to find endless repetitions, entirely justified as they may be 
in a course of lectures to young students. For these the book will 
be found of the greatest value. But Mr. Holman has not taken the 
trouble to recast his lectures, and has thus missed the opportunity 
of making upon the m‘nd of the general reader that impression 
which he is so admirably qualified to produce. 

On one point I find myself at distinct issue with Mr. Holman, 
viz., in his remarks on the educational value of fairy tales for the 
young, a questioh to which much attention has been recently given 
in educational journals. I am fairly taken aback by such a state- 
ment as the following: ‘‘ We will take it as generally allowed that 
the purpose of such stories is to introduce a more serious and exact 
knowledge about things’ (p. 405). Of course, if this is not gen- 
erally allowed, we cannot agree that ‘‘ the proper thing to do is to 
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subject children to the fairy tale material of our own times and 
knowledge.’’ ‘‘ The fairy tales and wonders of science’’ will 
never (as far as my experience of children goes) compete with the 
fairy tales of our childhood. First, it is only in very rare cases 
that the audience will be led by them into the realms of the ideal. 
And, secondly, as far as teachers are concerned, we freely confess 
we are ‘‘ beings of but dim and bounded faculties,’’ so that the 
majority of us will be quite unable to utilize the fairy land of sci- 
ence as a means of ethical stimulus. This is, however, a minor 
detail in a work of substantial value. I may add that the author, 
although not an Herbartian fanatic, has given us a remarkably 
clear exposition of the views of Herbart and his school. 
W. ‘J. GREENSTREET. 
MARLING SCHOOL, STROUD. 


Tue Great Dipactic oF JoHN Amos CoMENIuUS. Now for the first 
time Englished. With Introductions, Biographical and Histori- 
cal, by M. W. Keatinge, B.A. Adam & Charles Black, 1896. 


Considering that the sum of the volume before us occupies no 
less than one-third of the life of Comenius by Professor Laurie, it 
is extremely doubtful if the above translation was a necessary un- 
dertaking. Be that as it may, the translation is clear and read- 
able. The introductory matter is excellent, the sections dealing 
with the historical environment of Comenius being of great inter- 
est. The essence of the teaching of Comenius was his doctrine 
that the final end of all training of the young is morals and re- 
ligion. From this stand-point he never varied, although in the 
later editions of the ‘‘ Janua’’ he cast to the winds the main points 
brought out in the ‘‘ Great Didactic.’’ And what an ideal was his! 
‘¢ That only I call a school which is truly officina hominum, where 
minds are instructed in wisdom to penetrate all things, where their 
souls and their affections are guided to the universal harmony of 
the virtues, and hearts are allured to divine love.’’ It is worth 
noting that this ideal of harmonizing the work and methods of the 
school with morality and religion is amplified in a later treatise, 
‘‘ Paradisus Juventuti Christiane Reducendus,’’ abounding with 
quaint conceits and forced analogies between the school and the 


“Garden of Eden. 
W. J. GREENSTREET. 
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Les CARACTERES ET L’EDUCATION MorRALE, ETUDE DE PsycHoto- 
GIE APPLIQUEE. Par F. Queyrat. Alcan, 1896. 


M. Queyrat’s volume in the ‘‘ Bibliothéque de Philosophie Con- 
temporaine’”’ is an instance of the great interest taken by the general 
public in France on all topics connected with psychology and 
education. It is brightly put together, but, like all of M. Quey- 
rat’s books, is nothing more than a clever compilation. There is 
nothing original in it from cover to cover, and the demands made 
on the well-known works of men from Fouillée and Guyau to Bain 
and Sully are unsparing. Nevertheless, at least one of these books 
has passed to a second edition, so that it may safely be assumed 


that they ‘fill a gap.”’ 
W. J. GREENSTREET. 


SKETCHES OF Lessons IN Mora INstRucTION. By E. Reynolds. 

London: Neumann & Co., 1895. 

To those who merely require a sketch, this little pamphlet of 
some forty pages seems to give too much. To those who lack the 
subject-matter, it gives too little. It is difficult to see for what 
class of teachers it is intended. In plan it contains no better 
arrangement than we find in Fricke, Seelye, Everett, Steele, or 


others. We would suggest something more in the nature of a 
careful and detailed ana/ysis of the substance of each lesson, 
placing in italics the sub-sections suitable for omission in longer or 
more advanced lessons. Stories, etc., should be referred to by a 
number or letter and relegated to an appendix. Then we have 
a bird’s-eye view of our lesson, and, if we require more than that, 


Mr. Reynolds’s notes will not be of much use. 
W. J. GREENSTREET. 


CriminaL Sociotocy. By Enrico Ferri, Professor of Criminal 
Law, etc. Vol. II. of The Criminology Series, Edited by W. 
Douglas Morrison. 8vo. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1895. 
Pp. xiii., 284. 

This volume is a translation of that portion of Professor Ferri’s 
work on Criminal Sociology which is immediately concerned with 
the practical problems of criminality. It is strongly and clearly 
written, and should be welcomed not only by those who have pro- 
fessionally to deal with criminals, but by all who would face the 
pathological aspects of social life thoughtfully and manfully. 

The first chapter discusses the data of criminal anthropology. 
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It is an inquiry into the natural genesis of criminality, into the 
physical, biological, and social conditions which tend to develop 
criminals; and it goes without saying that the author has no last- 
ing hope in any methods of dealing with crime which are not 
based on a study of the originative conditions, and which do not 
aim at the amelioration of these. The old punitive craze, still 
persistent in more or less attenuated form, is typically represented 
by its unfailing recipe,—a hemp-rope. But as the savage desire 
for vengeance died away, and as society began to be dimly aware 
that it was more or less responsible for making its own criminals, 
practical measures assumed a humaner aspect and a wider aim,—in 
the first place still, of preserving the society; in the second place, 
of improving the criminal. Then as crime began to be recognized 
as a social disease, as a phenomenon admitting of scientific investi- 
gation, and not as a hopeless enigma, the feeling has grown that, 
while it may still be necessary to lop off a member, to segregate 
the infectious and so on, the primary problem is that of socta/ 
hygiene. The same transition is obviously paralleled in the modern 
insistence on preventive medicine. 

The chief points in the first chapter are: (1) a temperate in- 
sistence on the value of anthropological data in criminology, and 
(2) an indication of the biological and psychological distinctions 
between the five types of criminal which the author recognizes,— 
viz., criminal madmen, born criminals, criminals by contracted 
habits, occasional criminals, and criminals of passion. 

The second chapter deals with “he data of criminal statistics, 
and has largely to do with the adverse social conditions which 
drive people to crime, and with the inefficacy of punishment as a 
curative method. Crime is a function of three variables: (a) 
biological,—e.g., a low physical and mental type; (4) physical,— 
¢.g.. & severe winter, and (c) social,—e.g., an industrial crisis. 
Statistics corroborate what appears to many quite plain on general 
grounds, that severe punitive measures do not lessen crime. In 
certain cases they may deter and even cure individuals, but on the 
whole they must be ineffective as long as the originative conditions 
—organic and social—persist. ‘‘ Crime has been compared to an 
impetuous torrent which ought to be enclosed between the dikes 
of punishment, lest civilized society should be submerged. I do 
not deny that punishments are the dikes of crime, but I assert 
that they are dikes of no great strength or utility.’’ That this is 
no mere assertion the book shows. 
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The third chapter deals with practical reforms, by which are 
meant not the innumerable measures which are or should be in 
action to preserve and improve the well-being of society, but par- 
ticular methods in the treatment of the criminal. Punishments 
and penal codes will and must remain till the millennium ; they 
are essential to the protection of society ; but the author’s endeavor 
is to show how criminal procedure and legislation, sentence and 
punishment, prison and asylum, may without any violent breach 
with the past be modified ‘‘in accordance with the inferences 
from a scientific study of crime as a natural and social phenome- 
non.’’ Some such defensive system as the author sketches ‘‘ must 
be substituted for the criminal and penitentiary systems of the 
classical school, so soon as the daily experience of every nation 
shall have established the conviction, which at this moment is 
more or less profound, but merely of a general character, that 
these systems are henceforth incompatible with the needs of 
society, not only by their crude pedantry, but also because their 
consequences are becoming daily more disastrous.”” But behind 
these defensive measures lie the yet more important preventive 
measures of social hygiene. 

It were much to be desired that those whose business it is to 
deal directly with criminals, as judges, governors, commissioners, 
and the like, were required to have some sound knowledge of 
certain departments of biology, anthropology, and medicine. 
That is too much to hope for soon. In the meantime, however, 
it is their duty, even more than the philosopher’s, to study such a 


book as this. 
J. ARTHUR THOMsON. 


EDINBURGH. 


PARASITISM, ORGANIC AND SoOcIAL. By Jean Massart and Emile 
Vandervelde. Published by Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


This interesting little volume is the work of two teachers in the 
University of Brussels. Jean Massart, a botanist, treats of the 
lower parasites from the point of view of a biologist, and Emile 
Vandervelde, a political economist, discourses upon the socta/ para- 
sites who are content to live a life of ease at the expense of their 
neighbors. The work is admirably translated by Mr. William 
Macdonald and revised by Mr. J. Arthur Thomson, who has added 
some very valuable and often critical foot-notes. There is a preface 
by Professor Patrick Geddes. 
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In the first chapter we find an interesting description of some 
of the more common parasites,—the bug, the tape-worm, the mis- 
tletoe, etc., and a classification of these. A parasite is defined 
as a being which lives at the expense of another without destroy- 
ing it, and without doing it a service. Then follows a classification 
of social parasites on similar lines, and the organic and social para- 
sites are compared with each other. The authors seem to be very 
hard upon proprietary parasites, to whom they scem to prefer the 
proxenetes, the prostitutes and the bully! The proprietary parasites 
are described as the tape-worms of the social body. ‘*‘ Their riches 
come to them as easily as its food-supply comes to the tznia solium, 
the capitalistic levy being deducted from the produce, as a first 
claim, with automatic regularity. From the moment when you be- 
come a proprietor of the land, of houses, or of the machinery of 
production (and may we not also add from the moment you be- 
come the receiver of a royalty from Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein), 
you may, as Henry George says, sit down and smoke your pipe, 
you may lie about like the lazzaroni of Naples or the lepers of 
Mexico, and all the time the rent of house and farm, and the in- 
terest on your other capital, will keep dropping steadily into your 
hands.”’ 

In their second chapter the authors trace out the evolution of 
many of the organic parasites, which they derive from previously 
mutualistic or predatory forms. They then trace out the passage 
of mutualistic and predatory relations, among social individuals, 
to a condition of parasitism. Thus we may first have home in- 
dustries, where every one helps in mutual production and sale: 
where the system becomes more complicated and the middleman 
and the capitalist step in, behold the parasitism! The predatory 
Arabs of the Moghreb, after their conquest of the district, settled 
down quietly upon the tribute they levied from the conquered 
population. 

In their last two chapters the authors review the influence of the 
parasitic life upon the parasite itself and upon its host. 

While this little volume is full of interesting facts, and will com- 
mend itself to many readers, it must be confessed that the authors 
have pushed analogy ‘‘ farther than is desirable.’’ 

Everybody from time immemorial has recognized that from the 
point of view of ‘‘ dependence upon others’’ there are similarities 
between certain men and many of the lower animals; the Greek 
word ‘* parasitos’’ was first applied to the human dependent, and was 
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subsequently transferred to the lower dependent organisms. The 
similarity is here but a superficial one, they are but similar in being 
dependent. Such similarity is quite of a different order from the 
striking and important resemblances which have enabled biologists 
to classify animals and plants into distinctly related families and 
genera. The resemblance is quite as superficial as when we speak 
or write of a person as ‘‘a dog,’’ ‘‘a fox,’’ ‘‘a shrew,” or ‘an 
ass.’’ Most persons would therefore consider that when they had 
called an ‘ndo/ent capitalist a ‘‘ louse’’ or a ‘‘ tape-worm,’’ they had 
done more than their duty by ‘‘ analogy.’’ When, therefore, our 
authors gravely divide and subdivide the parasites both organic 
and social and pair them off together, we see that they have over- 
rated the value of analogy asa scientific method. 

But even if the socializing biologist were to call the indolent 
capitalist a ‘‘louse’’ and go no further, he might have the tables 
turned upon him very readily. Were the ¢mdolent capitalist a 
louse, he would do his duty and carry on the pursuits he is fitted 
for, and that is just what he does not do. _ A louse’s duty is to be 
a louse ; he is fitted for it. A man’s duty is to work and think, for 
he is fitted for it. You will only irritate the sndo/ent capitalist by 
your analogy, and if he possesses any perceptive faculty you will 
fail to convince him. You may have a chance if you use the only 
true argument, namely, that he is not fulfilling his razson a’ étre. 

JouHNn Berry Haycrart. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE: Two SERIES OF LECTURES. 
By Sir J. R. Seeley, K.C.M.G., Litt. D., etc. London and New 
York : Macmillan & Co., 1896. Pp. xi., 387. 


The late Sir John Seeley, as Professor of History at Cambridge 
(Eng.), made political science an important, nay, an essential 
part of his teaching of history. ‘‘ History,’’ according to him, 
‘¢ without political science has no fruit ; political science without 
history has no root.’’ The volume before us consists of sixteen 
lectures, edited from the MS. of the author by Prof. H. Sidgwick. 
The editor has based his text on two versions, an earlier and 
longer and a later but shorter course of lectures, using mainly the 
former. Tie result is a valuable addition to political science and, 
it may be added, to English literature. If occasionally, as might 
be expected in a series of lectures not specially prepared by the 
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author for the press, more diffuse than the ‘‘ Expansion of Eng- 
land,’’ with which one naturally compares it, this posthumous work 
has the same qualities of lucid and incisive style, while it expresses 
on a broader scale the author’s fundamental views about the science 
of politics. These views, it need hardly be pointed out, are, at 
least as regards method, very different from those of Prof. Sidg- 
wick, who professedly treats politics deductively and apart from 
history. With scrupulous ‘‘ objectivity,’’ the editor in his inter- 
esting preface gives no hint as to his own opinions of Prof, Seeley’s 
theories. 

By ‘‘ history’? Seeley means distinctively Ao/i#ica/ history, and 
the facts of history he regards as the material for political science. 
The problem specially dealt with in these lectures is the classifica- 
tion of states. The inadequacy of the traditional distinctions of 
monarchy and republic, aristocracy and democracy, is shown by a 
wide range of historical illustration ; and incidentally such terms 
as ‘‘ liberty’’ are analyzed,—terms that constantly pass current in 
political discussion without examination. The ‘‘ inorganic’’ state, 
where government is based solely on conquest, is distinguished 
from the organic state. Of the organic state three main forms are 
recognized,—the tribal, the theocratic, and the properly political. 
Among the last have to be distinguished ‘‘ city-states, country- 
states, centralized or decentralized ; federations strong or weak; 
states where government has a large province, states where it has a 
small one; states which have a government-making organ, states 
which have not; states where the power of government is in one 
hand, states where it is distributed’ (p. 315). The antithesis be- 
tween aristocracy and democracy is shown to be fallacious: ‘¢ aris- 
tocracy proper is a principle which all states admit and in some 
degree practise, and democracy is no negation of aristocracy, but 
only of oligarchy”’ (p. 347). Such a slight summary can, however, 
give very little indication of the rich contents of the volume. The 
influence of Sir Henry Maine on the writer is very marked. In 
several respects,—e. g., in the conception of the method of politi- 
cal science and in the recognition of the theocratic state as one of 
the most important forms of state,—the author reminds us of 
Bluntschli (who is not mentioned). Especially in regard to Eng- 
lish constitutional history there are many suggestive and original 
interpretations of familiar facts. A few stray sentences may be 
quoted as a further indication of the problems discussed: ‘‘ We 
should be slow to allege mere national character in explanation of 
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great historical phenomena”’ (p. 134). ‘‘ There is no more con- 
clusive way of establishing what I may call the relativeness of 
political truth than by advancing that even religious intolerance, 
which to the present age appears almost the unpardonable sin, was, 
in its own time and place, not absolutely condemnable. It may 
be called the test question upon which depends the choice between 
a dogmatic and a scientific view of history’’ (p. 137). ‘‘ It seems 
strange that we should imagine the monarchical of all forms of 
government to rest on force, since evidently it is the only one of 
the three Aristotelian forms [the one, the few, the many] which 
cannot possibly do so’’ (p. 176). ‘* We have been in the habit of 
saying that in England we do not have revolutions. * * * We 
have always a revolution, and therefore, in a certain sense, we 
never have a revolution’’ (pp. 194-195). 

It is a pity that the book has been issued with neither an index 
nor even a table of contents. This seriously interferes with its 
utility to the student as well as to the general reader, and it is to 
be hoped the defect will be remedied in future editions. 

Davip G. RITCHIE. 

St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE STATE. A StTupDy IN POLITICAL PuI- 
LOSOPHY. By Westel Woodbury Willoughby, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
Political Philosophy in the Johns Hopkins University. New 
York and London: Macmillan & Co., 1896. Pp. ix., 448. 


Rules of conduct may be enforceable or they may be left to the 
spontaneity of the individual. The one class are the characteristic 
mark of the state, the other of ethics proper. But the ethical 
student may ask, Why should force be used at all? why should not 
freedom, which is an integral element in any mora/ action, be uni- 
versally respected? In other words, he is driven to seek some sort 
of a philosophy of the state ; or, if he is unable to find an adequate 
justification for it, to reject it (at least, theoretically). It is such a 
philosophy which Dr. Willoughby offers to us. With the art of 
government, or politics in the narrower sense, he does not concern 
himself, but he does essay to set forth ‘‘ the ultimate nature of the 
state and the grounds upon which its authority may be justified.’’ 
His book is a painstaking and conscientious piece of work. He 
reveals a wide acquaintance with the history of political specula- 
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tion, and incidentally at the same time the practical good sense 
that comes from touch with existing social conditions. 

Dr. Willoughby distinguishes the state from society. It is 
society ‘‘ effectively organized under a supreme authority.’’ A 
society, he says, is an aggregate of men living together and united 
by mutual interests and relationships, but the ‘‘ body politic is the 
social body plus the political organization.’’ The political organ- 
ization involves ‘‘ authority,’’ on the one hand, and “subjection’’ 
or ‘‘control,’’ on the other. Dr. Willoughby sees the problem 
which we stated at the outset, and says, ‘‘ What we wish to dis- 
cover is the justification of political authority as humanly exer- 
cised, and to harmonize it with predicated personal freedom.’’ 
‘«Is it simple usurpation,’’ he asks, ‘‘ or does it owe its origin and 
existence to voluytary action on the part of those over whom its 
authority is exercised ?’’ It is not enough to say that the state is 
natural, for social aggregates may be conceived of (and have prob- 
ably existed) without it; it is not a universal necessity. Nor is it 
enough to say that it is a useful institution, for the question is, 
Whence comes the authority for imposing it on individuals? Use- 
ful things are generally left to commend themselves; but the state 
is an institution that forces itself upon those dwelling within its 
jurisdiction w#//y-nil/y. Unsatisfactory, also, are the Force Theory 
and the Divine Theory. 

To the Contract Theory Dr. Willoughby devotes two chapters 
(one of history, the other of criticism). If the individuals con- 
cerned all consented to, and contracted with one another in, the 
forming of a state, the moral problem would be at anend. The 
preamble to the Constitution of Massachusetts even speaks of the 
body politic as ‘‘ formed bya voluntary association of individuals.’’ 
In the course of his criticism of this conception, we regret to say 
that Dr. Willoughby appears to show a certain amount of confu- 
sion. He has little difficulty in making out that in a non-political 
state of society the quantity of liberty is likely to be very small ; 
the amount of compulsion that the individual ‘‘ would suffer at the 
hands of others would far exceed that exercised by any govern- 
ment.’’ ‘* By the creation of a political authority,’’ he says, 
‘* there is merely a substitution of a general, definite, paramount force 
for an uncertain, arbitrary, individual force.’’ This is a truth of 
critical importance. Paradoxical as it may sound, it zs true ‘‘ that 
freedom exists only because there is restraint.’’ But because this is 
so, and more liberty is created than is abridged by the state, it 
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does not follow that the problem he set out to resolve can be dis- 
posed of by saying that it was falsely stated, and that a moral justifi- 
cation of the state is shown to be unnecessary (pp. 109-111). The 
liberty that is the fruit of political organization is not that freedom 
of choice inherent in morality which, as more or less limited by 
the state (so far as it is an authoritative institution), alone gives 
rise to any fundamental moral problem. 

There are really two senses of the word freedom. According to 
one, we are free when we can do what we will. According to the 
other, we are free when we can choose what we will do. The one 
relates rather to the act, externally considered ; the other to the 
psychological conditions antecedent to the act (neither, we may 
add, involving any metaphysical ‘‘ freedom of the will’’). Because 
positive or external freedom is increased by the state, it does not 
follow that freedom in the other sense is not abridged or, in some 
cases, denied. ‘The individual citizen does not choose what taxes 
he will pay, but he Aas to pay them. Both as to the amount and 
as to the paying, he is subject to an external authority, and the 
problem from the ethical side is, How is this authority to be justi- 
fied? This problem still remains, notwithstanding Dr. Willoughby’s 
excellent showing that the freedom to do—/.e., effect, accomplish— 
what one wills is vastly increased (of course, so long as it is in har- 
mony with the will of the state) by political authority,—at least, in 
any tolerably civilized society. Dolus latet in generalibus. His 
discussion is further complicated (if not confused) by the use of 
the term “‘ rights.’’ Evenif there are no ‘‘ rights’’ to freedom inde- 
pendent of organized political society, freedom may be held to be 
better, more desirable, than constraint, and to be somehow insepa- 
rably connected with morality, since, as everybody would admit, a 

- compelled action has no moral character whatever. However right 
it may be in the external sense, it is not a moral action. Dr. Wil- 
loughby appears to imply this on pp. 31, 32 (without any question- 
able intermingling of the phrase ‘‘ rights’), and the desire of the 
philosopher to which he there alludes is still a legitimate one,—viz., 
‘*of discovering, if possible, how this condition of affairs [that of 
the subjection of ‘‘ volitional subjects’’ to a ‘‘ coercive control,’’ 
which is, as he says, so practically universal a phenomenon in 
human society] may be harmonized with the character of man as 
naturally gifted with powers of self-determination of action.’’ 

Notwithstanding all this, the author does give the moral justifi- 
cation of the state which he declares to be unnecessary, in a notable 
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subsequent chapter on ‘* The True Origin of the State,’’—the most 
valuable chapter, to our mind, from a theoretic stand-point, in the 
book. Here he shows that the state is not really a creation of in- 
dividuals, but of a people or society. A community, or tribe, or 
society is as much a reality as the individuals composing it. These 
individuals themselves have two sides to their nature,—a public side 
and a private or individual side. In forming a state, they do not 
act as private wills, but as memders of the society, and it is only as 
the membership, the public nature, comes to clear consciousness 
that any stable basis for a state arises. Dr. Willoughby is perfectly 
right in saying, ‘‘ The Contract Theory errs in conceiving the state 
as created by individuals rather than by a people. J/¢ zs thus atom- 
istic and entirely destructive of political authority, for as long as such 
authority is made to rest upon individual consent, just so long may 
such consent be withdrawn.’’ From the individualistic stand-point, 
all government is really tyranny, as is implied (without any thought of 
such a thing) in Holland’s definition of a state, quoted by Dr. Wil- 
loughby,—viz., ‘‘ A state is a numerous assemblage of human beings, 
generally occupying a certain territory, amongst whom the will 
of the majority, or of an ascertainable class of persons, ts, by the strength 
of such a majority or class, made to prevail against any of their number 
who oppose tt.'” (** Elements of Jurisprudence,’’ 6th edition, p. 40.) 
A theoretical anarchist could not ask for a better definition on which 
to hang his criticism of government, as essentially the rule of one 
set of wills over another set. The only way to avoid this conclu- 
sion is to shift the stand-point, to look at the whole matter from the 
social point of view, in which case the state comes to be seen as 
the society organizing itself, and the rule of the majority or of any 
single class as simply one of the unavoidable incidents in the process 
(belonging to its mechanics, not its essence), so long as the public 
nature of individuals is unequally developed. Very well does 
Dr. Willoughby say that ‘*‘ by adding together a sum of private 
interests we can never get a public interest,’’ and that the general 
or public will on which the state is founded is to be distinguished 
from the sum of individual wills, and ‘‘is rather a volitional unit 
that is obtained by extracting from each of the individual wills certain 
sentiments and inclinations that concern general interests.’’ (The 
italics in this, as in other above cases, are our own.) 

The moral problem is thus pushed back and becomes, May the 
social stand-point be properly taken rather than the individual 
stand-point, and individual freedom, however essential to morality, 
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sacrificed, if need be, to the social interest? This is a question of 
general ethics, into which, indeed, fundamental political problems 
in general finally resolve themselves. 

Other points in this valuable and learned work we are obliged to 
pass over, and they may be said to concern the student of politics 
proper rather than the student of ethics. The titles of the later 
chapters are ‘‘ The Nature of Law,’’ ‘‘ Analytical Jurisprudence,”’ 
‘‘ The Power of the State: Sovereignty,’’ ‘‘ The Nature of the Com- 
posite State,’’ ‘‘ Location of Sovereignty in the Body Politic,’’ 
‘The Aims of the State,’’ ‘‘ Governments: their Classification,’’ 
** Recapitulation: Present Political Characteristics and Tenden- 
cies.” One question we may, however, ask: Why distinguish 
‘* purely political’? matters from ‘‘economic matters’’ (pp. 342, 
343)? Is there any theoretical line of division? If economic 
matters ‘‘are anywise directed by the state,’’ why do they not 
become as much ‘ political’’ as wars or treaties or the maintenance 
of public order? Is not ‘‘ political’? whatever the s/a¢e does as 
distinguished from private agencies ? 

WILLIAM M. SALTER. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


THE GREEK THEORY OF THE STATE AND THE NONCONFORMIST 
ConsciENcE. A Socialistic Defence of some Ancient Institu- 
tions. By Charles John Shebbeare, B.A., Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. London: Methuen & Co., 36 Essex St., W. C., 1895. 


This book is one of that most aggravating class in which some 
of the best things in life are so misused and misunderstood that 
one is tempted to wish that a knowledge (a /i#t/e knowledge) of 
these things could be withholden from such folk as the writer. 

Aristotle’s famous saying that ‘‘ society originates for the sake of 
life, but is for the sake of good life,’’ is taken to mean that ‘‘ the 
state’’ should concern itself directly with every department of 
human life that can be shown to contribute to the ‘‘ good life’’ of 
its citizens. Starting with this confusion of end and means, the 
writer appeals to the ‘‘ Nonconformist Conscience,’’ which, he says, 
by its condemnation of Mr. Parnell, in 1890, stands committed to 
the view he advocates, and urges that Nonconformists should help 
him in supporting the House of Lords, the Established Church, 
Sport, and ‘‘ High Fashion’’ (whatever exactly that may mean). 

The arguments dealing with the relation of these four ‘‘ depart- 
ments’’ to the good life are neither very clear nor very cogent, 
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and it would have been well, in the interests of that ‘‘ Socialism’’ 
in whose name Mr, Shebbeare claims to speak, if he had studied a 
little nore the nature of the Greek ideal, the English Constitution, 
the good life, and the relation between these. 

It is unfortunate that this adventure has miscarried, for good 
work might be done in pointing out how certain genuinely social- 
istic characteristics, not only of the Greek theory of the state, but 
of the Greek practice, might, with advantage to the good life, be 
developed in our English politics. 

Mary GILLILAND HUSBAND. 

LONDON. 


THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By Edward Washburn Hopkins. In 
the Series of ‘‘ Handbooks on the History of Religions.’’ Edited 
by Morris Jastrow, Jr. Ginn & Co., 1896. 12mo. Cloth. 
Pp; ZVi.; 612: 


The growing interest in the historical study of religions as a 
special branch of scientific investigation has already been shown 
by the fact that several European and American universities have 
established professorial chairs in this department, or have endowed 
lectureships with a view to encouraging researches in the field. 
New evidence of the interest that is taken in the subject in America 
is given by the appearance of the first volume of a series of ‘‘ Hand- 
books on the History of Religions,’’ published by Ginn & Co., 
under the editorship of Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The aim of the series is to provide for 
each of the principal ancient and non-Christian religions a manual 
that shall serve both as a text-book for the student and as a book of 
reference for the general reader. Among the religions for the pre- 
sentation of which the editor has already arranged, are: Babylonia 
and Assyria, Egypt, Persia, the Ancient Teutons, and also for a 
general volume which shall serve as an introduction to the history 
of religions. The editor has been happy in his choice of India as 
the first book to appear in the series, and he has been fortunate in 
the choice of the investigator to whose charge the execution of 
the task was intrusted. 

Professor E. W. Hopkins, formerly of Bryn Mawr College, is a 
scholar too well known in philological circles, both abroad and 
at home, to need other mention than that he was the one who 
was called to fill the chair at Yale University left vacant by 
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the death of the late William Dwight Whitney. Although in 
the department of Sanskrit, Dr. Hopkins’s name has been more 
generally associated with the Hindu law-books and the epics, 
still, the present volume exhibits no such limitation, but rather it 
shows a remarkable command of the great field of India’s literature. 
The same firm touch is felt in that part of the work which is de- 
voted to the Vedic period of the religion as is felt in that portion 
which deals with the more specific Brahmanic and Hindu religious 
developments. It may be true that Buddhism and Jainism are less 
elaborately treated, but the sense of proportion is well preserved ; 
and that same sound common-sense which has already inspired 
confidence by its almost blunt straightforwardness, is marked in 
these chapters as elsewhere in the work. The presentation of Jain- 
ism which the book offers (pp. 280-297) is a good thing to have. 
Some of the very marked differences, which strike one, between 
Jainism and Zoroastrianism, suggest to the reviewer that there may 
possibly lurk in those occurrences of the ill-omened word jaén# in 
the Avesta something more perhaps than we have thought of ; but 
an investigation of the point is reserved for another occasion. In 
his discussion of Buddhism, it may be noted, the author is inclined 
to estimate the democratic purpose of the founder of the sect much 
lower than is generally done, vide pp. 298, 303, 318. With refer- 
ence to Nirvana, the following passage is worth quoting (p. 321): 
‘* It [Nirvana] has three distinct meanings,—eternal blissful repose 
(such was the Nirvana of the Jains and in part of Buddhism), ex- 
tinction and absolute annihilation (such was the Nirvana of some 
Buddhists), and the Nirvana of Buddha himself. Nirvana meant 
to Buddha the extinction of lust, anger, and ignorance.”’ 

As regards that field of many problems, theories, and interpre- 
tations, namely, the domain of the Vedic religion, the author’s 
point of view seems sound and healthy. He has given a useful 
presentation of everything that, with our present knowledge, we 
may regard as fact, and he has not ridden a hobby, nor has he let 
imagination run away with him. It is wholesome to find more than 
one apt illustration or allusion drawn from beliefs of the American 
Indians ; and in certain likenesses noticeable in aboriginal beliefs, a 
lesson of caution is incidentally taught to those who are prone to 
build up lofty hypotheses upon the basis of a few mere outward re- 
semblances in rites, practices, tenets, or beliefs of two religions. 
Throughout the discussion of the Rig-Veda the book tends to em- 
phasize the points of agreement between Zoroastrianism and the 
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early Vedic belief perhaps a little more than some scholars have 
lately done. This is doubtless well; for, in the tendency to treat 
Zoroastrianism as specifically Iranian, we sometimes lose sight of 
the other side a little more than is proper. It must be remembered, 
however, that there is a great gulf in general between the two relig- 
ions as far as certain beliefs are concerned. It should here be 
noted that Zarathushtra (not Zarathustra) is the proper spelling of 
the prophet’s name. What is said on the ethical teachings of Brah- 
manism (pp. 202-204) is worth looking up. The closing chapters 
on the modern Hindu sects, on certain religious traits of the native 
wild tribes of India, and upon India and the West are instructive 
and interesting; a very serviceable classified bibliography (pp. 
573-595), moreover, and a useful index add to the value of an 
already valuable work. 
A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YorkK. 


BuppHIsM: Its History AND LITERATURE. By T. W. Rhys 
Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. 


To say that this new book contains nothing new is not to cast 
a slight upon its value. The author is a well-known scholar, who, 
in his ‘* Manual of Buddhism,’’ has already expressed, more fully 
and more satisfactorily, his views in regard to some of the funda- 
mental questions of Buddhism. ‘‘ Buddhism’’ itself gives again the 
old material in more superficial form. Presented first in the shape 
of popular lectures (the first ‘‘ American Lectures on the History 
of Religions’’), these six chapters recapitulate the chief points in 
the life and doctrine of Buddha, as they have been made known to 
us in late years by the Pali texts. Mr. Davids’s easy colloquial 
style (not, unfortunately, quite free from instances of rather ques- 
tionable English) makes the Lectures pleasant reading, and the 
general public, for whom they are intended, may rely upon the 
accuracy of their guide in the presentation of facts. Especially is 
this the case in the exposition of Buddhism itself (Lectures ii. and 
iii.). More questionable material is presented in the introductory 
chapter on pre-Buddhistic thought, the author being here quite out 
of his depth, notably in the antiquated opinions held by him in 
regard to the ‘childlike’ character of the early Vedic poets, and 
in the somewhat careless jumbling of early Vedic and late philo- 
sophical ideas. It is not to be wondered at that, in the elucidation 
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of Buddhistic eschatology, Mr. Davids still holds the simple, if not 
altogether convincing, dogma that Nirvana has nothing to do with 
the next life, but that it connotes merely the idea of earthly happi- 
ness attained by him who has extinguished lust and passion. For 
the author himself was the first to substitute this explanation for 
the older one, which held that Nirvana meant either psychic extinc- 
tion or the post-mortem bliss of eternal peace. It is only to be 
regretted that he presents it here as the only explanation, for in 
the early Buddhistic works there are many passages which will not 
admit this definition of Nirvana. It is, indeed, evident to the his- 
torical scholar that Nirvana had several meanings, and that it was 
variously interpreted. Buddha himself was not only a deist; he 
was a nihilist. To him there was no hereafter for the good and 
perfect man. Only the ignorant, the sinful, the weak lived here- 
after, their prolonged life being the penalty of their prolonged sin 
and ignorance. The “ blowing out,’’ irvdna, of passion, was to 
such men identical with extinction of life. But in Buddha’s public 
teaching all the weight was laid upon the former, none upon the 
latter point. It is this that makes clearly and unmistakably the 
difference between Brahmanism and Buddhism. The former, in 
one way or another, always remained theistic and deistic. The 
latter accepted the belief in gods as evanescent phenomena, but 
renounced entirely the belief in a Supreme Deity. For prayer and 
penance it substituted a high moral life and temperance in the 
literal sense. Buddha both abjured asceticism and preached 
against excess. It was this doctrine which, enforced by the won- 
derful eloquence and personal magnetism of the great teacher, took 
so strong a hold upon the minds and hearts of his hitherto priest- 
ridden countrymen. Strange that this teacher himself, in the 
degraded faith of later days, should become not only the inculcator 
of the very doctrine he abhorred, but the image of God on earth! 
If Buddhism has any permanent value, and our author is quite 
correct in intimating very strongly that it has, this value lies not in 
its dogma, but in the historical lesson to be learned by the rise and 
fall of this faith in India. For Buddhism owes its success to the 
fact that, for a dry theistic religion, which had become mere ritual, 
it substituted a fervent morality. Each man was made the fabrica- 
tor of his own fortune; the divine element, the psychic element, 
were both eliminated from ethics. This was taught as a saving 
faith together with the then new doctrine that every man was the 
fellow of his brother man, and that he owed it to his brother, no 
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matter of what caste, to preach the new gospel of brotherly love 
and human sufficiency. The fall of Buddhism is not less instruc- 
tive. The later church forgot the teacher’s teaching. Gorgeous 
rites became the sign of religion; metaphysics took the place of 
morality ; the founder of the faith himself became God in human 
form; and Buddhism became a mere superstition, long moribund 
and at last extinct in India, living only in the meretricious garb 
of superstition in foreign lands. There is enough here to make 
Buddhism valuable as a study even to-day. 
E. W. Hopkins. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


PuILosopHy OF THEISM. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh in 1894-95. First Series. 
By Alexander Campbell Fraser, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
& Sons. 1895. Pp. 303. 

It may seem almost impertinent to say of Professor Campbell 
Fraser that, in this work, he speaks out of the abundance of his 
knowledge as well as out of the fulness of his heart. For, as all 
know, there is no living authority better equipped than he for the 
task of viewing the problems of the present in the light of the past ; 
and there is certainly none who brings to that task a more earnest 
devotion to truth or a greater measure of philosophic moderation. 
But, while it may seem needless to speak of Professor Fraser in this 
way, the fact thus expressed adds a peculiar interest to this, his 
latest work ; for, instead of giving his great subject a historical 
treatment, he deliberately aims at dealing with what he justly calls 
‘‘the supreme human question—Are religious beliefs, or any of 
them, true?’’ This is a question which the instructed mind that 
has mastered many systems and sympathized with every philosophic 
mood too often shrinks from facing. Abundance of knowledge 
seems to destroy, only too frequently, that intellectual nerve which 
is necessary for decision. There is, therefore a peculiar interest at- 
taching to the deliberate and positive conclusions of a mind which 
for half a century has been following the course of modern thought 
and pondering the wisdom of the ages. 

Professor Fraser approaches his subject by what seems to the 
English reader the most natural way, that indicated by the profes- 
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sedly common-sense philosophy of Locke. The whole course of 
this first series of lectures is ‘‘ arranged throughout with reference 
to these postulated existences,’’ the individual Ego, the outward 
world, and God; and Locke’s account of ‘‘ the philosophical 
foundation of certainty’’ as to these three existences is taken as the 
point of departure, because Locke gives expression ‘‘ to the uncriti- 
cised convictions of the common mind, and at a time when natu- 
ral science and theological ideas were unmodified either by the 
scientific conception of universal physical evolution, or by the 
criticism of Kant and the dialectic of Hegel.’ 

Having gone over, in a brief though interesting and character- 
istic way, the well-trodden path of the innumerable enigmas and 
perplexities which underlie these common beliefs, Professor Fraser 
considers successively the theories which seek an ultimate explana- 
tion by endeavoring to resolve two of the three into the third. In 
this way the theories of universal Materialism, Panegoism, and 
Pantheism receive suggestive treatment. All these are shown to 
be unsatisfactory. Materialism and Panegoism are self-destructive. 
Pantheism is shown to be inadequate because inconsistent with those 
‘¢ inevitable pre-suppositions of human action, necessary implicates 
of all moral experience which make us refuse to call evil good, or 
to see deity in disorder, virtue in crime, and truth in error.’ ‘I 
even say truth in error,’’ adds Professor Fraser, with special refer- 
ence to Spinoza, ‘‘ for if human experiences, under the dispar- 
aging name of ‘imaginations’ are themselves modes of perfect 
being, how can ¢hey be condemned as illusions, or how can there 
be any error if all is divine?’’ Thus, it is argued, each of these 
three theories ‘‘ leads logically into universal scepticism.’’ ‘A 
point of interrogation becomes the symbol of human life, in rela- 
tion to itself and to the outside world and to God.’’ And thus 
arises the necessity to consider that mental attitude—rather than 
philosophy—which our author prefers to call Universal Nescience. 
Starting from Professor Huxley’s account of the origin of the pop- 
ular term Agnosticism, and having examined into the validity of 
the connection which modern Agnosticism claims with Kant and 
Hume, Professor Fraser proceeds to show that the Agnostic method 
must be pushed to the very end, as Hume pushed it, and there be 
found self-destructive. 

The last two chapters contain the more constructive and positive 
portion of the argument. Professor Fraser finds ‘‘ the signal ex- 
ample of the divine in the spiritual being of man,’’ that is, in man 
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as a conscious and self-determining agent. From this point of 
view, man is ‘‘supernatural.’? And here is to be found the best 
key we possess to the solution of the ultimate problem of the uni- 
verse. For, as it is excellently put, ‘‘ whether conscious perception 
by man is a transitory or a permanent fact in the universe, matter, 
apart from all perception of it, is an empty, unactual abstraction. 
Conscious life is the light of the world.’’ But it is not to be sup- 
posed that man’s consciousness provides a principle capable of 
giving a perfect solution. ‘‘The human finality is not offered as 
the conception of God taken from the divine centre—only as the 
conception of God necesssarily taken at a human stand-point away 
from the centre. It is only offered as the best conception possible 
at the intermediate position.’’ ‘‘ It may be that which, when held 
intelligently by man, alone puts Aém in absolute rational harmony 
with the universe, and its acceptance then becomes the condition 
of success in the endeavor to live according to the deepest and 
truest Auman relation to what is real.’’ 

It is interesting to note that this conception is far nearer to the 
traditional Christian conception than to the Deism which makes 
the Divine unity—the ultimate unity of the universe—to be the 
unity of a single Person. But how much nearer, it is scarcely 
possible to say ; for, in this First Series, Professor Fraser confesses 
he has ‘* hardly passed the threshold.’’ 

Cuares F. D’Arcy. 

BALLYMENA, IRELAND. 


THE PuiLosopuy OF THOMAS HILLGREEN. By W. H. Fairbrother, 
M.A., Lecturer in Philosophy at Lincoln College, Oxford. 
London: Methuen & Co., 36 Essex Street, Strand, 1896. 


This is a modest, careful, and useful little book. No one will 
find it in any way a substitute for the philosophic teaching of which 
it aims at being a ‘‘simple, plain exposition,’’ but no one could 
desire less than Mr. Fairbrother that it should be used as such a 
substitute. 

‘It is solely,’’ he says, ‘‘in the belief that a short, straightfor- 
ward account of Green’s method of working, with the results 
thereby arrived at, may indirectly help to promote the study of his 
writings, that these few pages have been written.’’ 

The substance of the book ‘‘ was originally given in the form of 
lectures to students of philosophy at Oxford,’’ and, although the 
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lectures have been ‘‘ recast and rewritten’’ before publication; the 
book bears unmistakable traces of its origin. This is a distinct 
gain from the point of view of its purpose. 

In a short introductory chapter Mr. Fairbrother explains that 
‘¢Green’s philosophy begins with Metaphysics, and is based en- 
tirely upon Metaphysics.’’ This clearing of the ground was ren- 
dered necessary by the condition of current philosophic thought 
in England. Man seemed to have been reduced by that philoso- 
phy to ‘‘ a being who is simply a result of natural forces.’’ Green’s 
question was, ‘‘ ‘ Is man simply a mafura/ product in this sense ?’”’ 

In the following chapter Mr. Fairbrother sketches Green’s 
method. ‘‘Green argues throughout from effect to cause. The 
‘effect’ or result investigated in Metaphysics is ‘ that which exists,’ 
and the only ‘thing which exists’ for a man necessarily and cer- 
tainly to begin with, is that of which he is directly conscious in his 
individual self.’’ ‘* Hence ‘ What are the facts of my own indi- 
vidual consciousness ?’ and ‘ What is the simplest explanation I can 
give of the origin of these facts?’ are the two primary questions of 
Metaphysics.”’ 

‘‘ The final outcome of this method of inquiry is the establish- 
ment of the three cardinal points—self, cosmos, God.’’ The 


meaning for Green of these three terms is expounded by Mr. Fair- 


brother in a chapter called ‘‘ The Results of Metaphysic.’’ Green’s 
relation to Locke and Kant are here dealt with, but, oddly enough, 
no mention is made of Hume, Green’s trenchant criticism of whom 
is surely one of the most illuminating parts of his philosophic 
writings. 

This chapter may be perhaps regarded as the crux of Mr. Fair- 
brother’s achievement, and opinions will probably differ as to how 
he has surmounted it. If it be felt, by those who are familiar with 
Green’s arguments, as somewhat inadequate and unconvincing, 
perhaps it may be contended that this is inevitable in an attempt 
to compress the gist of the whole first Book of the Prolegomena 
into thirty pages, and that enough has been done if an attractive 
and intelligible outline has been given which will induce students, 
daunted by the difficulty of Green’s elaborate argument, to try once 
more, with this clue in their hands, to master the original. The 
present writer is aware of at least one case where this has happened 
with the happiest result. 

‘«The Freedom of Man,”’ *‘ Moral Philosophy,’’ and ‘ Political 
Philosophy’’ are the headings of the remaining chapters of exposi- 
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tion. They run easily for all those who have understood the pre- 
liminary inquiry. 

In the concluding chapter, ‘‘Green and His Critics,’’ Mr. 
Fairbrother notices criticisms by Professor Sidgwick, Professor 
Seth, and Mr. A. J. Balfour. Mr. Fairbrother does little more 
than mention the points raised and then dismiss them as irrelevant. 

Would it not have been more helpful to students of Green to 
have directed their attention to modern developments by idealistic 
writers (for instance, the recent treatment of theory of identity— 
by which much welcome light has been shed on difficulties in the 
Prolegomena) rather than to the objections of critics, two of whom, 
at least, they might well be excused from considering ? 


Mary GILLILAND HuSBAND. 
LONDON. 


VivisEcTION: CAN IT ADVANCE MANKIND? By Charles Selby 
Oakley, M.A. Formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 8vo. London: Dryden Press, J. Davy & Sons, 
1895. Pp. 56. Price, sixpence. 

Mr. Oakley’s essay is an unusually fine specimen of anti-vivisec- 
tion literature, for it is calm and dignified, while vivid with moral 
intensity. The vivisector who cares to answer it will have the 


satisfaction of dealing with a gentleman. 

Mr. Oakley does not obscure the issues. He does not call the 
vivisector a blackguard, except in a far-off, polite sort of way ; and 
he is too wise to deny that vivisection may have yielded results 
useful to the science of physiology and to the art of medicine. 
His argument is clear and simple: conscience is more than science, 
and the evolution of gentleness of more moment than the relief of 
disease. He appeals to the vivisector to forego the material gain 
to science and art, since it means a spiritual loss; it is counterbal- 
anced by callousness, and by a dulling of moral charity. 

Now, the spirit of this argument is so fine, and much of what 
the author says so welcome, that it seems ungrateful to say a word 
against it. And yet we must. 

First, as to Mr. Oakley’s assumptions, He assumes, though he 
expresses his willingness to prove, that there is a great deal of 
vivisection going on, if not in Britain, then elsewhere. It is 
difficult to deal with the wide elsewhere, but as to Britain we may 
be allowed to say that if there is much being practised here, it is 
‘without license and in secret, therefore in part self-condemned, 
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and at any rate inaccurately known. The author also assumes, 
though willing to prove, that ‘‘vivisection is detestably and un- 
utterably cruel,’’ meaning by ‘‘cruel,’’ expressive of indifference 
to the suffering of other living creatures. Against which we can 
only here express our conviction that, in many cases of so-called 
vivisection, the amount of demonstrable pain is quite minimal, 
while the operators we have known seemed not more but less cal- 
lous than the ordinary citizen. 

We hope we have a due sense of the rights of the creature, but 
we believe firmly that we are of more value than many sparrows, 
and we can see no necessary spiritual loss either to ourselves or 
others in calmly and carefully giving some pain to animals in the 
secure hope that the life of men may be physically brighter beneath 
the sun. We decline to be caught on Mr. Oakley’s dilemma, As 
to the alleged torturing of animals, we believe that there is much 
more in the streets than in the laboratories. It is too obviously 
unscientific to be useful. 

The fact is that there is more than one kind of vivisection ; there 
is careful and scientific vivisection, painstaking to lessen pain ; there 
is careless and abominable vivisection, which is oftener a bugbear 
than a reality, in Britain at least. Each case must be judged on its 
own merits; one sighed over as a /is-al//er, and another damned. 
But if there be anything worse than careless vivisection, we should 
think it was giving lime-light lectures (as in some Edinburgh 
churches) on its alleged horrors, exciting the emotions of the citi- 
zens in reference to more or less inaccurately reported cases of 
cruelty remote from their own lives, while cruelties nearer home 
remain. 

Frankly, while we love animals dearly, we regard the popular 
notion of vivisection as largely (in Britain) a bogie, and a phara- 
saical one, too, since our immediate duty is to mind our own busi- 
ness, and see first that we are not cruel to our cats and dogs and 
other pets, to our cab-horses and tram-horses, to our cattle and 
stock, and above all to our fellow-men. When we have done that 
which lies nearest to us, and taken the beam out of our own eye, 
we may find—by that time—that there is no vivisector! Except 
perhaps the gentle angler with his exquisitely sensitive wriggling 
worm. Or will that, then, be a bogie, too? 

J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


EDINBURGH. 
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THe MetapnysicaL Basis or Piato’s Etuics. By Arthur Ber- 
nard Cook, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. London: George Bell & Son, 
1895. 

All students of ancient philosophy must welcome an attempt to 
explain the connection between the ethical and the metaphysical 
sides of the Platonic system. For Plato’s metaphysics has plainly 
an ethical tendency, and, on the other hand, his view of man’s life 
is plainly rooted in his view of the world’s life. Anything that 
helps to clear up this question is of use, even though we may be 
forced to doubt whether the true point of connection has been 
rightly seized. Mr. Cook’s work seems to err on the side of a too 
literal and serious interpretation of certain obscure sayings of Plato, 
much as do the systems erected by old-fashioned theologians on a 
few disconnected texts. And this seems to me the fundamental 
mistake of the whole school to which Mr. Cook belongs. That 
school has done a great service by insisting that Plato ‘‘ does not 
talk nonsense’’ and ‘‘ does not contradict himself.’’ But it some- 
times forgets that Plato was an artist and a humorist, and takes in 
dead earnest what he himself regarded as za:dtd. We have no 
right to turn literature into dogma like this. Plato was the least 


dogmatic of men, and the cosmology of his later dialogues, though 
it enables him to present his fundamental thoughts in a new way, 
is really on much the same level as the etymologies of the Cratylus. 
All the same, it is right and proper that these questions should be 
worked out, and Mr. Cook’s labors are not in vain. 

JouHN BuRNET. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 


SOCRATES AND ATHENIAN SOCIETY IN His Day. By A. D. Godley. 
London : Seeley & Co., Limited, 1896. 


The purpose of this little book is to give a picture of Socrates 
and his time for the benefit of the uninitiated reader. But for 
this we surely require a fairly full account of the different elements 
then fermenting in Athenian society,—the wild, brilliant dreams 
and theories, the reckless enjoyment, the sophistries of the self- 
seekers, whether men of words or men of action, the narrow- 
minded caution of the reactionaries, and the deeper effort of the 
real reformers. Among them all the figure of Socrates should 
stand out, a man with many of the limitations of his time, without 
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the fire of a great religious creed, yet a man of inspired common: 
sense, simple, earnest, humorous, insisting on clear and definite 
thought, breaking down artificial distinctions, laying foundations 
for ethics and metaphysics, urging his fellow-citizens forward 
through question and struggle to the living of a life based on rea- 
son. Mr. Godley writes with commendable freshness and a happy 
sense of the reality of the ancient world. Unfortunately, his treat- 
ment of the subject appears inadequate, and is even at times mis- 
leading. The greater part of the book is given to translations of 
extracts from Plato, Aristophanes, and Xenophon. 


F. MELIAN STAWELL. 
LONDON. 


NATURE VERSUS NATURAL SELECTION: AN EssAY ON ORGANIC 
Evo.uTion. By Charles Clement Coe. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co., 1895. 8vo. Pp. xiii., 591, xx. 

Mr. Coe, in his modest preface, apologizes for the hardihood of 
one who is not an expert venturing to criticise the masters, but this 
is just a preliminary trailing of the coat. For in the issue he 
trounces all the Darwinians with much skill and no end of good 
humor, trounces them till one is deafened by blows. Not one 
escapes, neither Darwin, nor Wallace, nor Spencer, besides scores 
of the lesser weights. The result is a learned political vade mecum 
for the anti-Darwinians. None should be without it. 

There is an admirable chapter on what may be called ‘‘ the other 
side of the struggle for existence,’’ or ‘‘ the altruism of nature,’’ 
and a thoroughly reasonable argument against the all-sufficiency of 
natural selection. Though Mr. Coe sometimes condescends to 
purely verbal discussion, he has done good service in indicating 
some of the weak points in our etiology,—which is still so young, 
—and in particular in emphasizing the limitations of the Natural 
Selection theory. His book is very long, but it is very interesting, 
and is a treasure-house of valuable quotations. Its great defect is 
one we have much sympathy with—on ne detruit que ce gu’ on rem- 
place! J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


Morar Patuotocy. By Arthur E. Giles, M.D., B.Sc. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1895. Pp. 179. 

This is a readable little book on practical ethics. It professes to 
give little more than an outline of its subject ; and while it is clearly 
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written, interesting, and sensible, it does not lay claim to any 
special originality. The purpose of the book is to draw more care- 
ful attention to the old analogy of ‘‘sin with sickness.’’ It en- 
deavors to do this in two ways, (1) by insisting on the close con- 
nection between moral and physical health and disease, and (2) by 
metaphorically applying medical terms and methods to the descrip- 
tion and treatment of moral ailments. As to such preliminary 
questions as the origin of moral disease, the distinction between 
right and wrong, etc., Dr. Giles adopts the position of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer. He goes on to describe moral disease as disregard 
of conscience, by which he means, not that which distinguishes 
between right and wrong, but partly ‘‘ that which prompts to right 
actions’’ and partly “‘ that feeling of satisfaction which follows right, 
or of dissatisfaction which follows wrong.’’ After a brief account 
of the ‘‘ Moral Physician,’’ who is warned against the ‘‘ tendency 
to treat the disease instead of the patient,’’ Dr. Giles discusses the 
characteristics and conditions of moral health, from which he passes 
to the consideration of ‘‘ Moral Diathesis,’’ or temperaments pre- 
disposing to certain moral diseases. The chief of these diatheses is 
‘* Egoism,’’ which is treated in an interesting chapter that makes 
full use of Mr. George Meredith’s subtle study. The remainder of 
the book is devoted to the symptoms, causes, and characteristics of 
various ‘‘ moral diseases,’’ and to a brief account of their conse- 
quences and some wise suggestions as to their cure. Asa whole, 
Dr. Giles’s book may be taken as a fresh, new discourse on the text 
of Jesus the Son of Sirach: ‘‘ He that sinneth before his Maker, 
let him fall into the hands of the physician.”’ 
RoBERT LATTA. 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 


Tuomas Paine. Vol. I. Rightsof Man. London: A. & H. 
Bradlaugh Bonner, 1895. Pp. xxxvii., 291. 


This handy and convenient edition, following upon the elaborate 
biography and edition by Mr. Moncure Conway, is a remarkable 
tribute to the popular qualities of Paine’s writings. Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, who contributes a biographical introduction, remarks 
that the interest in Paine’s life and works ‘‘is not only unabated 
among the working-classes in England, but on the increase among 
the middle classes.’’ It cannot be said that Mr. Robertson’s own 
appreciation of his hero is judicial ; it is certainly thoroughgoing 
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and sincere. The distinction of the edition itself is its complete- 
ness as a text, based as it is upon a comparison of a number of 
editions. The original spelling and the original phrasing have 


been judiciously restored. 
S. BALL. 


St. JoHN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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KNOWLEDGE, DUTY, AND FAITH. Suggestions for the Study of Principles 
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